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THE LIFE OF KING HENRY V. 



Introduction, 

Life of Shakespeare — Birth and Parentace.— The 

play of The Life of King Henry V, was written by William Shake- 
speare, who was born at Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, on the 
22nd or 23rd April 1 564. The latter date has been accepted as the 
more likely, an old tradition stating that he died on the anniversary 



The Village of Wilmecote or Wincot in 1853. 

of his birth, and we know beyond question his death occurred on 
April 23rd, 1616. His father, John Shakespeare, belonged to a 
family which had given generations of substantial yeomen to the Mid- 
land districts of England. At the time of the poet's birth John 
NJ was a prosperous " general merchant " in agricultural produce. 
, Corn, malt, hides, wool, leather, hay are named among the wares in 
^ which he dealt. Aubrey, the first biographer of Shakespeare, styled 
^ the father of the latter "a butcher." Others have classed him as 
"" a " glover." Possibly, like colonial storekeepers of the present day, 
he may have united many branches of trade in himself, so as to 
consult the convenience of rural customers coming from a distance. 

'^ -^ /~^ ' (R.KCAF# Digitized by Google 



Introduction THE LIFE OF 

In 1557 John married a local heiress, Mary, younger daughter of 
Robert Arden, a prosperous farmer of Wilmecote, in the parish of 
Aston Cantlowe, near Stratford. To John she brought the estate 
of Asbies, a property of some fifty acres, in Wilmecote, with a house 
upon it. 

Early Years. — ^William was the third child but the eldest 
son. The house of his birth is still extant but greatly modified. 
It is one of the two attached dwellings in Henley Street, Stratford,' 



Shakespeare's Birthplace, 1769. 
iFrofH the Gentleman's Magazine,) 

now held by the Corporation of that town on behalt of the sub- 
scribers to the public fund. Amid domestic comfort, and a certain 
degree of affluence, Shakespeare's childhood was spent. His father's 
civic promotion had been unusually rapid. He had passed through 
all the various offices in quick succession, from that of " ale- taster " 
in 1557 to "bailiff" in 1568. In the latter year he entertained 
two companies of players — the " Queen's " and the " Earl of 
Worcester's " men — probably for the first time in the history of the 
burgh. In September 1571 he became Chief Alderman, the highest 
civic position attainable, and held it until September 1572. 

John Shakespeare's Reverses. — About Michaelmas 

(October) of the latter year adversity of some unknown kind 
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KING HENRY V. Introduction 

seems to have fallen upon the busy merchant. His prosperity 
declined. He was unable to contribute to the customary civic levies 
for the relief of the poor, etc., his property had to be mortgaged 
to his brother-in-law, Edmund Lambert, and at last he was deprived 
of his seat in the Council on the ground of irregularity in attendance. 

Shakespeare's Education. — During the first seven or 
eight years of his life William had probably known a fair measure of 



Court yard of the Grammar School, Stratford. 
{,From an engraving by Fair ho It,) 

domestic comfort. He would be sent, as was usual, to the Free 
Grammar School at Stratford, an old ** foundation " re-organised by 
Edward VI. His teachers there would in all likelihood be Walter 
Roche, who was succeeded by Thomas Hunt in 1577, while the 
" matter " of the instruction imparted would be almost wholly classical. 
^After the boys had gone through the Accidence (r/*. Merry Wives of 
Windsor y IV. i.) and Lily* s Latin Gr/immar^ along with the Sententlae 
Puerilesy they passed on to the study of Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Livy, 
Seneca, Cicero, Terence and Plautus, while Baptist Mantuanus, 
the popular Renaissance poet, was widely read as an introduction to 
Virgil. Greek was rarely taught in the provinces, and there are 
no traces of its having formed part of the school course in Stratford 
until later. That the system of education pursued in Shakespeare's 
case was thorough is evident from those scenes in Lovers Labour^ s 
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Introduction THE LIFE OF 

Lost where Holofernes appears, and also in the Merry Wives of 
IVtndsor where Sir Hugh Evans is introduced examining his pupil 
in the early pages of the Accidence. French, likewise, formed one 
of the branches in which the poet attained considerable proficiency, 
as the dialogues in that language in Henry V, undeniably prove. 
Some writers have found difficulty in accounting for Shakespeare's 
marvellous fund of information by the amount of school training 
that had fallen to his lot. But he had received a sound middle- 
class education, and had profited by it, as Shakespeare alone could 
profit. During this period, any boy possessing that marvellous 
union of keen faculty with receptive capacity characteristic of him, 
must have amassed, through the medium of the senses alone, just 
such a vast store of information as he acquired. Sir Walter Scott's 
mind was constituted on somewhat similar lines, and in age he could 
repeat entire pages of ballads which he had heard only once recited 
in early youth, 

Shakespeare begins Work.— Shakespeare's schooldays 
probably lasted from 1571-1577. At thirteen, owing to his father's 
increasing commercial difficulties, the boy was removed from school, 
and according to one tradition was apprenticed to his father's business, 
according to another, bound to a butcher. To this myth, Aubrey 
makes the addition, that when the future dramatist killed a calf he 
was wont to make a speech and do it in high style. 

Shakespeare's Marriage.— The events of those five years 
157 7- 1582 are wrapped in a mist of obscurity. There can be little 
doubt, however, they must have been years of steady mental growth 
and the acquisition of stores of knowledge. When next we hear of 
him he was assuming responsibilities that were to influence the whole 
of his after career. In November 1 582 he married Anne, youngest 
daughter of Richard Hathaway of Shottery, near Stratford, who,* 
like Robert Arden, the poet's grandfather, was a substantial yeoman- 
farmer. There is some ground at least for thinking that the union 
was not a happy one, for the wife was the senior by eight years of her 
husband. The reference in Tivelfth Night (II. iv. 29) to a parallel 
case has often been regarded as suggested by his own state. 

Shakespeare leaves Stratford for London.— in 
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1583 their first child Susanna was born, followed in February 
1585 by the twins Hamnet and Judith, and early next year the 
poet in all likelihood withdrew from Stratford. That he was com- 
pelled to leave his native town in consequence of his share in a 
poaching raid over the estates of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, 
is proved a myth by the fact that the Charlecote deer forest was 
not in existence at the time. Certainly Sir Thomas Lucy was an 
extensive game-preserver, and, as Lee says, " owned at Charlecote 
a warren in which a few harts may have found a home, but there 



Ann Hathaway's Cottage, 1827. 

was no deer forest there/* The tradition goes on to say that 
Lucy, having prosecuted and punished Shakespeare, the latter 
retaliated in a satire so bitter in tone that the local magnate's 
wrath was increased to such a degree against its author, that the 
latter judged it expedient to withdraw from the district for a time. 
Whether due to this cause, or to the increasing expenses of a 
young family, towards the support of whigh he could contribute 
but little, or to his conviction that continued association with his 
wife was impossible under existing conditions, certain it is that by 
1586 they were living apart, and the poet was either in London or 
directing his steps thither. 

ix 
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Introduction THE LIFE OF KING HENRY V. 

His First Position in London. — Tradition reports many 
tales, obviously fictions, as to his employment during the six years 
between 1586 and 1592. By one narrator he is said to have 
been a schoolmaster, by another a soldier in the Low Countries, 
by a third a vintner's drawer, by a fourth a holder of horses in 
front of the theatres, and so forth. The most probable of all 
such tales is that which states that he had been recommended to 
the players by some of those Stratford friends they had made 
during their visits there, and that he was employed as prompter's 
assistant or " call-boy " at Burbage's playhouse, " The Theatre." 

The Lot of the Elizabethan Player. — If Shakespeare 

arrived in London in 1586, he would find two theatres in existence, 
viz., "The Theatre," erected in 1576 in Shoreditch by James 
Burbage, father of the great tragic actor, and " The Curtain," 
built about the same time as the other in Moorfields. Both were 
without the City boundaries, as the Corporation of London would 
not permit playhouses within the municipality. To the former of 
these Shakespeare became attached, and in the company he then 
joined — the Earl of Leicester's — he remained until he quitted the 
stage. Actors in those days were all obliged to shelter themselves 
under the name of some leading personage. By an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1571 (14 Eliz., Cap. 2), they were enjoined, 
if they would escape being treated as rogues and vagabonds, to pro- 
cure a license to pursue their calling from the monarch, from a peer 
of the realm, or from some high official of the Court. Both 
Elizabeth and the leading nobles of the time, however, were so 
liberal in granting permits that no player of any standing had 
difficulty in procuring the license which gave him a social status. 
There were at least six companies of adult actors playing at this 
time, and owning the licenses respectively of the Earls of Leicester, 
Oxford, Sussex and Worcester, the Lord Admiral (Charles Lord 
Howard), while one of them held the permit of the Queen, and 
was called the " Queen's Servants " or company of players. In 
addition, there were three companies of licensed boy-actors, formed 
from the choristers of St Paul's and the Chapel Royal, also from 
Westminster School. Between the adult and the boy-players 
intense rivalry existed, and the dramatists took sides in the dispute. 
For instance, the most of Lyly's plays are stated on the title-pages 
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Introduction THE LIFE OF 

to have been produced by "Her Majesty's Children and the 
Children of PauFs." 

The Company to which Shakespeare belonged.— 

Shakespeare's company was, as we have seen, licensed by the Earl 
of Leicester. On the death of the latter, Lord Strange (after- 
wards Earl of Derby) issued their licenses, and when he died in 
1594 the first and second Lords Hunsdon — ^both of whom suc- 
cessively held the office of Lord Chamberlain — took the company 
under their protection. After the accession of James L to the 
throne of England, he became their patron, and they were hence- 
forth called « The King's Players." 

Shakespeare's Work in connection with the 

Theatre. — Subordinate though the position might be in which 
Shakespeare commenced his dramatic career, his surpassing genius 
would not be long in asserting itself and raising him rapidly up the 
successive rungs in the social as well as the dramatic ladder. As 
an actor, his success was said to have been only mediocre, but that 
estimate was a comparative one, based on the high standard of 
Burbage and Alleyn, and influenced moreover by the splendour of 
Shakespeare's own success in dramatic composition. Contemporary 
report passed this criticism upon his playing, that he performed parts 
of a regal and dignified character with a majestic impressiveness 
that was most effective. 

From Editor to Dramatist. — But it was as an adapter 
and reviser of other men's plays to meet contemporary tastes and 
circumstances that Shakespeare proved of such signal service to 
his company, and almost imperceptibly he passed from redactor or 
editor into dramatist. His life henceforward, as far as its facts 
have reached us to-day, was really summed up in the production of 
the successive dramas in the great Shakespearian cycle. There is 
little else to chronicle from 1592, when the first undeniable con- 
temporary references to him occur, to the time of his death in 
1616. Of his career . independent of his plays, suffice to say that 
he appeared along with his company before the Queen at Greenwich 
in 1594, his name being mentioned second on the list. In 1596, 
on the death of his son Hamnet, he probably visited Stratford, and 
afforded material assistance to his old father, for henceforth John 
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Shakespeare's monetary troubles come to an end, and he even 
applied to the College of Heralds for a " Coat of Arms." The 
application was not successful until 1599, but there can be little 
doubt that both the proposal and the suggestion as to device and 
motto proceeded from the poet. 

Shakespeare purchases " New Place " and adjoining: 

Lands. — In the following year renewed evidences of prosperity 
were furnished. Shakespeare purchased New Place, the largest 
house in Stratford, which, after having repaired and otherwise 
improved it, he let for a term of years. A few years later he 
purchased from his neighbours, the Combes, on two several 
occasions, property to the extent of 127 acres of pasture and arable 
land adjoining the house. 

Becomes a Share- 
holder in the "Globe." 

— In 1599 Richard and 
Cuthbert Burbage, having 
built the *< Globe Theatre " 
on the Bankside, in part 
at least from the materials 
of the old "Theatre," 
leased out for a term of 
twenty-one years, shares in 
the revenue accruing from 
the new house, "to those 
deserving men, Shakespeare, | 

HemingS, Condell, Phillips A piece of glass, W.A.S. (WilUam and Anne 

and others.'' The shares ffew pK:"'^^ '""^^"^ '^ ^*'' '*'"'* ^'^"^ 
were sixteen in number, and 

of these Shakespeare probably held two. They of course entailed 
responsibility for providing a share of the current working expenses 
of the theatre. 

Shakespeare at the Zenith of his Powers and 

Fame. — John Shakespeare died in 1601, and William, as the 
eldest son, inherited the two houses in Henley Street, the only 
portion of the property of the elder Shakespeare or his wife, as Mr 
Sydney Lee points out, which had not been alienated to creditors, 

xiii 
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Introduction THE LIFE OF 

To his mother the poet granted the life-rent of one of them, but 
she did not long survive her husband, and in 1608 she too passed 
away. In March 1603 Queen Elizabeth closed her long and 
glorious reign. Exactly a year later, i,e. in March 1604, James I. 
made his State entry into London, and on that occasion nine actors 
belonging to the King's Players walked in the procession, each clad 
in a scarlet robe. First on the list, stands the name of William 
Shakespeare. In 1605 William D'Avenant was christened, the 
son of John D'Avenant of the Croivn Inn, and Shakespeare stood 
as godfather. This babe was afterwards to become celebrated in 
literature as a Restoration dramatist, under the name of Sir William 
D'Avenant. 

Marriage of Susanna Shakespeare. — That Shakespeare 

was not only a capable but even a keen man of business has frequently 
been asserted. Of this no better proof is needed than the invest- 
ments he chose for his money. Land or house property was 
invariably his preference. In one case, however, he deviated from 
his rule, when in 1605 he purchased the unexpired term of thirty-one 
years of a ninety-two years' lease of a portion of the tithes of 
Stratford and district. Susanna Shakespeare, the poet's eldest 
daughter, was married in June 1607 to Dr John Hall of Stratford, 
who was yet to achieve fame as a physician and as author of a medical 
work of note in its day — Select Observations. The poet was 
tenderly attached to her and to ker husband. This is proved by 
the terms of his will. To them he left the bulk of his property and 
appointed them th^ executors of his estate, besides entrusting to 
them the care of his wife. 

Shakespeare retires to Stratford— In 1611 Shake- 
speare appears to have left London and retired to Stratford. His 
life had been a strenuously busy one, and he may have felt the 
approach of premature old age. Besides, his dramatic work was 
complete. With that calm, common-sense insight into the inmost soul 
of things native to him, he may have realised that his plays constituted 
** a full -orbed whole," that his creative period was ended, and that any 
additions to his works might only weaken not strengthen his hold on 
the public. From 1611 toi6i6he lived the life of a Warwick- 
shire country gentleman, attending to his property and paying 
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periodical visits to London. In 1613 his third brother, Richard, 
died, followed eighteen months later by the poet's intimate friend, 
John Combe. Whether or not Shakespeare regarded these as 
warnings to set his house in order, 
whether or not he felt old age ap- 
proaching, is unknown, but he seems 
to have had the idea that his life was 
not likely to reach the allotted span. 
Early in January 161 6 he gave orders 
to prepare hi« will, just a week or two 
before his younger daughter Judith's 
marriage to Thomas Quiney, vintner, 
son of that Richard Quiney whose 
letter to the poet with respect to the 
loan of a sum of money is still extant. 
Almost before the will could be c n- 
grossed and the legal formalities com- 
pleted, he was stricken down, and on 
the 23rd April 161 6 the light of life 
for him went out, who more than any 
other son of man that ever lived has 
a prescriptive right to the title, " the 
intellectual monarch of the human 




Signature of Shakespeare from the 
deed mortgaging his house in 
Blackfriars, on March ii, 1612- 
3, now in the British Museum. 



The Growth of Shakespeare's Genius.— The develop- 
ment of the genius of William Shakespeare should be traced 
altogether independent of the facts of his career. We have therefore 
preferred to tell the story of his life first, thereafter to trace the 
growth of his many-sided mind in his dramas. Shakespeare is un- 
questionably the most extraordinary intellectual being the world has 
known. His genius consisted in the absolute equaHty or equipoise 
which existed between his imaginative and his intellectual natures. 
Had either been present in larger measure than the other, he might 
have become a profound philosopher or a great poet, but he never 
would have risen to the supreme heights of a Hamlety an Othello^ a 
Macbeth and a Lear. 

Shakespeare's genius, therefore, developed with steady and 
equable persistence along the parallel lines of supreme imaginative 
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KING HENRY V. Introduction 

faculty and supreme intellectual capacity. To the former we owe his 
marvellous works ; to the latter his equally marvellous fund of 
knowledge. 

Shakespeare's Productive Period may be said to have lasted 
about twenty years — in other words, from circa i^gi-circa 1611 — 
and falls naturally into four great epochs or divisions. These are : — 



CHRONOLOGY OF THE PLAYS. 
L — The Epoch of his Early Work, i 591-1593. 

When his touch was still to some extent uncertain, and his art 
was still susceptible to influence from such powerful writers as 
Marlowe and Lyly. 

Love's Labour's Lost, 1591. Henry VL, 1592. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Richard IIL, 1593. 

1 59 1. Richard IL, 1593. 

Comedy of Errors, 1592. Titus Andronicus, 1593. 
Romeo and Juliet, 1592. 

Intermediate Epoch of the Poems. 
Venus and Adonis, 1593. Lucrece, 1594. 



II. — The Epoch of his Maturing Art — the Period of the 

GREAT "Comedies" and the "Histories," 1594-1601. 

The Merchant of Venice, Henry IV., 1597. 

1594. Merry Wives of Windsor, 
King John, 1594. 1598. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Henry V., 1598-9. 

1 594-1 595. Much Ado about Nothing, 
Airs Well that Ends Well, 1 599. 

1595. As You Like It, 1600. 
The Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, 1600. 

1595. Julius Caesar, 1 60 1. 
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Ill, — The Epoch of his Mature Art — ^the Period of the 
GREAT Problem Plays, 1602- 1609. 

Hamlet, 1602. King Lear, 1607. 

Troilus and Cressida, 1603. Timon of Athens, 1608. 

Othello, 1604. Pericles, 1608. 

Measure for Measure, 1 604. Antony and Cleopatra, 1 608. 

Macbeth, 1606. Coriolanus, 1609. 

Intermediate Epoch of the Sonnets j 1 608- 1 609. 

IV. — The Epoch of Reposeful Contemplation, 1610-1611. 

Cymbeline, 16 10. The Tempest, 161 1. 

The Winter's Tale, 1 6 1 1 . 

Plays completed by Others after his Retirement, 

Cardenio, 1611. Henry VIII., 1612. 

Two Noble Kinsmen, 161 2, 

Such is a sketch of the development of Shakespeare's genius as 
furnished to us by the internal evidence of the works themselves. 
Let us now proceed to the examination of that play to which our 
study is more especially to be devoted in this volume. 



Shakespeare's Birth-place, 1899. 
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The Play 



Date of Composition. — The Life oj King Henry V. was 
almost certainly written and performed in 1599. The date is 
fixed on the following evidence : — 

1. The play is not mentioned in the Palladis Tamta (1598) 
of Meres, who included Henry IV. in his list of Shakespeare's 
works. 

2. It was published in a very imperfect quarto edition in 
1600,' being entered in the Stationers' Register on August 4th 
of that year. 

3. The lines in the chorus to Act V. — 

"Were now the general of our gracious empress, 
(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword ** — 

evidently refer to the anticipated return of the Earl of Essex 
from Ireland. Now Essex was sent to Ireland to quell the 
Tyrone rebellion in April 1599, and returned to England the 
following September.* Assuming that the choruses were 
written (as there is no reason to doubt) for the first perform- 

' The/Chronicle/History of Henry the fi ft/With his battle fought at Agin 
Court in/France. Together with Aunt'ient Pistol/jas it hath bene sundry times 
played by the Right honourable/the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants/LoNDON/. 
Printed by Thomas Creedcj for Tho. Milling/ton, and John Busby. And are 
to be/sold at his house in Carter Lane, next/the Powle Head. 1600/. 

A second quarto was published in 1602, a third in 1608; but the play 
appears in its complete form for the first time in the folio of 1623. The first 
quarto has 1623 lines ; the folio 3379. The quarto edition was probably 
a surreptitious issue (perhaps made from shorthand notes taken during repre- 
sentation) of the stage version of the drama. 

* It must be remembered that Essex was a close friend of Shakespeare's 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, to whom Venus and Adon'n and Lucrece were 
dedicated, and who went with Essex to Ireland. This gave the dramatist a 
personal interest in the expedition. 
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ance of this play, the date of production may be taken to fall 
somewhere within the spring or summer of 1599. Moreover, 
as the expedition of Essex ended in a complete fiasco, it is clear 
that the poet's prophetic lines must have been penned before 
news of his failure reached London. We cannot, therefore, 
go far wrong in assigning the play to the early summer of 
1599. 

Henry F. thus followed closely upon Henry //^., in the 
Epilogue to the second part of which Shakespeare had promised 
"to continue the story ;" and it is worth noting that with this 
spirited presentation of his country's glory at its highest the 
great playwright closed his dramatic epos of English kings. He 
did not turn to the national records again until the very end of 
his career, when, in collaboration with some other writer 
(almost certainly Fletcher), he produced Henry VIII, In 
quest of subject-matter for serious plays he went next to those 
Roman chronicles which had such deep interest for the men of 
his time ; and Julius Casar (i 601), at once history and tragedy, 
may be regarded as a connecting link between the historical 
dramas and the great tragedies of his third period. 

Sources of the Drama. — Shakespeare's Use of 

History. — As in the case of Henry IV, (with the two parts of 
which it really forms a trilogy), Shakespeare found his historic 
material for this play in Raphael Holinshed's Chponkles of 
Englandy Scotland and Ireland (1577; second ed. 1586-87). 
It is practically certain that he had before him an older 
anonymous drama, The famous Victories of Henry the Fyft, con- 
teyning the honourable battell of Agincourt (printed 1598), for he 
had already used this in writing Henry IV.; but save perhaps 
in the king's speech about the tennis balls (I. ii.), and in the 
courtship scene (V, ii.) there is little evidence that he was 
directly indebted to this work. At any rate, the important 
thing for the student is to try to understand Shakespeare's use 
of the Chronicles, and his manner of handling the facts of 
history. To this end some representative passages from 
Holinshed are reproduced in the next section but one, which 
should be carefully read in connection with the corresponding 
passages in the play. But before he undertakes any comparison 
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of Shakespeare's work with the Chronicles, there is one general 
consideration which the student should have well in mind. In 
the dramatisation of any narrative (historic or fictitious) the 
playwright is bound to shape his work in accordance with the 
principles of his art, and with an eye always to the conditions 
of effective stage-representation. This means that of necessity 
he must omit many things, condense in many places, and to a 
greater or less degree reorganise his material throughout. The 
narrator can tell his story after his own fashion, following his 
own order and paying little attention to restraints prescribed 
from without ; minor incidents and characters can be gathered 
Into his plan ; he may move from place to place with the 
utmost freedom ; describe and analyse in passing ; pause for 
retrospect and explanation ; amplify to any extent he may deem 
fit. Not so the playwright, upon whom, even when he writes 
within the relatively liberal forms of the romantic drama, the 
essential requirements of dramatic construction everywhere 
impose their limitations. The original narrative, with all its 
occasional discursiveness, latitude, and wealth of dttail, must, 
therefore, as it passes under his hands, be systematised and 
condensed ; the main features seized and made clear, even at 
the sacrifice of obscuring particulars ; scattered actions com- 
pressed into one ; ' gaps closed up ; circumstances brought into 
immediate connection which were in fact separated by long 
intervals of time. Thus, in addition to alterations made for 
stage-effect — such as the sharpening of dramatic contrast 
between important characters,* changes in the sequence of 
events introduced for scenic purposes, and the like — there are 
manifest reasons why a dramatic version of a narrative may 
always be expected to differ in various ways from the narrative 
itself. In our own play, though on the whole Shakespeare 
followed Holinshed with remarkable fidelity in the serious part 

' A8 in Henry IV, various isolated movements of insubordination among the 
disloyal nobility are condensed into a single rebellion. 

* E.g,y the brilliantly-sustained contrast between the two Harrys — the 
Prince and Hotspur — in Henry IV., culminating in the (unhistoric) death of 
the latter at the hands of the former. In the present play, Shakespeare, for 
the sake of contrast, as well as for patriotic reasons, has grossly exaggerated the 
levity and over-confidence of the French. 
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of the action, instructive departures from the Chronicle will 
be noted here and there. Thus, e.g.^ the discussion of the 
King's right to the French crown, according to Holinshed, took 
place in the Parliament of Leicester, while in Shakespeare it 
occurs at court, and immediately before the entrance of the 
French ambassadors with the tennis-balls (I. ii.). In Holinshed, 
two embassies are sent to France (one, in 14 14, under Exeter, 
the other, in 141 5, under Antelope king-at-arms ; the latter 
just before Henry's embarkation). Shakespeare merges these 
two into one, which he places {see Exeter's last speech, IV. ii. 
4) after the English landing at Caux. And at the end (V. ii.) 
he compresses into a single session a conference which, in 
Holinshed, extended over several days, at the same time 
changing the scene from a church to a palace. 

Summary of Events of Henrjr's Reig:n. — An 

epitome of the principal public events of the reign of Henry 
V. will prove of service as a preparation for the study of the 
play. 

In 14 1 4 — the year following Henry's coronation — France 
was rent by internal feuds ; the King himself was subject to fits 
of insanity, and was impotent as a ruler ; and the country was 
distracted by the fierce rivalry which existed between the party 
of Louis of Orleans, the King's brother, and that of John, Duke 
of Burgundy, his cousin, Henry took advantage of this con- 
dition of things in France (doubtless hoping at the same time to 
subdue thereby the restlessness of his own nobility) to revive an 
ancient English claim to the throne of France, in right of 
inheritance from his great grandfather, Edward TIL He began 
by asserting his title to certain French provinces only ; but he 
followed this up by a declaration of his right to the French crown. 
The French repudiated the claim (which was really a most 
shadowy one), and Henry determined to invade France to 
enforce it. In this course he had the support of the Church, 
the heads of which, greatly agitated by a bill in the Commons 
for the confiscation of certain of their revenues, were glad to 
purchase Henry's favour by the grant to him of a large sum of 
money for the prosecution of the war. Meanwhile, domestic 
troubles were brewing. On his accession to the throne 
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Henry had endeavoured to put an end to the civil discord 
which had disturbed the closing years of his father's reign by 
liberating the young Earl of March (the true heir to the crown, 
then in prison) and restoring Hotspur's son to the Percy lands 
and honours forfeited by his father's rebellion. But the fires of 
dissatisfaction still smouldered, and on the eve of the proposed 
invasion of France a conspiracy in support of the claims of the 
Earl of March was discovered, the chief movers in which (the 
Earl himself having no part in the matter) were three of 
Henry's most trusted friends, the Earl of Cambridge, Lord 
Scroop and Sir Thomas Grey. The conspirators were executed. 
On August nth, 141 5, Henry crossed to France with an army 
of 30,000 men, and on September 22nd, after a costly siege or 
five weeks, captured Harfleur. On October 8th he set out on 
a march to Calais, his army greatly thinned and wasted by 
privations and disease, and on the 25th of that month he fought 
and won the battle of Agincourt, a victory which, considering 
the condition of his men and the enormous odds against him, 
is well entitled to rank among the most brilliant achievements 
in military history. In the following year the Duke of 
Burgundy, now engaged in desultory war with the Orleans 
factions, allied himself to the English cause, and the Emperor 
Sigismund visited England in the hope (which, however, 
proved vain) of making peace between Henry and Charles. A 
second invasion of France was undertaken in 141 7, and by the 
end of I418 Normandy was once more united to the English 
crown. In 1419 Henry met the Duke of Burgundy (who had 
now joined hands with the Queen against the Dauphin and 
Orleans), but the conference came to nothing. Then Burgundy 
made overtures to the Dauphin, who caused him to be treacher- 
ously murdered. This inflamed the French against the 
Dauphin. Philip, the new Duke of Burgundy (Shakespeare 
makes no distinction between father and son), thereupon entered 
into an agreement with Henry. On May 21st, Henry, the 
French Queen, and the Duke of Burgundy, signed the Treaty 
of Troyes, under which the English King was recognised as 
Regent of France during the life of Charles, and his successor 
upon his death, while he at once received the hand of Charles's 
youngest daughter, Katherine, in marriage ; the claims of the 
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Dauphin (the real heir to the throne) being thus entirely set 
aside, and the succession fixed in Henry and his line. The 
next year (1421) he was called back to France by renewed 
disturbances ; and he was vigorously and successfully prosecut- 
ing his third French campaign when he was attacked by an 
illness, which proved fatal, at Vincennes, August 31st, 1422. 
He was only thirty-five when he thus died, at the very height 
of his fame and power. Charles VI. survived him by less than 
two months, and upon his death the Dauphin ascended the 
throne as Charles VII., though Henry VI. was proclaimed 
King of France, a regency being established on his behalf till 
his coronation at Paris in 1430. During his reign England lost 
practically all its French possessions.' 

Holinshed's "Chronicle." — If possible, the student would 

do well to read the whole of that portion of Holinshed's Chronicle 
which covers the events dealt with in this play, viz., the Parlia- 
ment at Lincoln in the second year of Henry's reign ; the Speech 
of Henry Chichely, Archbishop of Canterbury, declaring that 
not only the duchies of Normandy and Aquitaine, with the 
counties of Anjou and Maine, and the country of Gascony, 
belonged by undoubted title to the King, but also the whole 
realm of France, as heir to his great-grandfather, Edward III. ; 
then the Speech of the Earl of Westmoreland advocating the 
conquest of Scotland preparatory to that of France, followed by 
the Duke of Exeter, who thought that whoso would wia Scot- 
land must first conquer France ; the Story of the Tennis Balls ; 
the Conspiracy at Southampton ; the Second Embassy to France ; 
the Siege of Harfleur ; Distress of the English ; a Soldier 
Hanged for Sacrilege ; the Battle of Agincourt. By comparing 
them with the corresponding passages in the drama it will 
become clear how Shakespeare, while • adhering in the main 
to the original narrative, often following it very closely, and 
sometimes adopting its actual language, has everywhere contrived 
to put dramatic life into the dry matter of the annals, to make 
the incidents vivid and picturesque, and, in particular, to bring 
out the inner forces of motive and passion in the characters he 
sets upon his scene. To note the change which the material 
' For the historic characters in the play see further Notes on Dramatis Persons, 
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undergoes in his creative hands, and the fine and sure touches 
(often apparently quite minute) by which that change is effected, 
is to gain at least some appreciation of the vitalising power of 
Shakespeare's genius and the range and meaning of his art. 

Analysis of the Play. — Act I. Prologue,^ This intro- 
ductory speech of the Chorus contains the poet's apology for his 
poor theatrical presentation of a great patriotic story, and a rous- 
ing gj2j 2cal to the imagination of the spectators to help out the 
necessarily inadequate business of the stage. It is interesting 
as showing how fully Shakespea re himself realised the meagrc- 
ness of the stage resources of nis time. ^ 

Scene /. The dialogue between two leaders of the Church — 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely — revbals 
the alarm felt by the Church party on account of the revival of 
a bill for the confiscation of Church property. The prelates 
think of the King as a protector in the emergency, and the ^ 
Archbishop reports that he has already made him an unpre- 
cedented offer of money for the prosecution of his designs, in 
France. This offer the King had received favourably, but dis- 
cussion of the matter had been prevented by the arrival of an 
embassy from France. In the course of this conversation a fact 
of the greatest importance is brought out — Henry's characte c.-^ 
has undergone an immense change since his accession to'THfc^ ^^ 
throne . The wild young prince (a familiar figure to ^ 
audience which had recently witnessed Henry //^.) had ripened 
into a wise and steady monarch, with unexpected genius for 
theology, statesmanship and war. Note should be taken of the 
two views suggested as explanation of this reformation. The 

* It was a common custom on the earlier Elizabethan stage to have a 
Chorus to explain the action or motive at the beginning of a play {e»g. Peek's 
David and Bethsabe, Marlowe's Dr Faustus and Jew of Malta). A Chorus 
appears in Romeo and Juliet , between Acts I, and II., and in Tke Winter's Tale 
between Acts III. and IV., in each case to bridge over an interval of time. 
Henry V, is unique among Shakespeare's plays in having a Chorus to each Act. 
Johnson condemned these explanatory prologues as a clumsy device, and as 
lying outside the true dramatic framework they are certainly open to critical 
objection. Yet in poetical power they are fully equal to anything in the body 
of the play. When Garrick produced Henry V, in 1747 he himself appeared as 
Chorus. 
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Archbishop regards it as sudden and surprising ; the Bishop 
argues that the Prince all through had been wiser than he 
seemed, and that his early defects had been merely superficial. 
(C/. Prince HaFs own speech, i Henry IV, I. ii.) The scene 
thus gives us an insight into the state ot ailairs and into the 
King's character. 

Scene II, Preparation having thus been made, Henry is now 
introduced. It is at once apparent that his mind is already set 
on France, but in no light spirit, for he is troubled about the 
righteousness of his claim, since the Salic Law barred inherit- 
ance through the female line, and his own title was derived 
from Isabella, wife of Edward II., and daughter of the French 
King, Philip the Fair. Determined not to answer the French 
ambassadors until he has fully satisfied himself of his moral 
position, he asks counsel of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
solemnly warning him, in the name of God, to speak ohly the 
truth. In this way Shakespe are makes clear to us the righteous 
temper of the King : hT'is moved bv no low ambition^ and will 
TTot act till he feels secure in the justice of his caus ed His 
policy IS thus dictated by motives v^ry different from thos e 
cynically suggested by his father vyKeh on Kis death - Eed 
^. I2 tienn Jf^.^ IV. iv.)l; he does not c^ nrpmpla^<;> for eign war 
(f^ jherelv to keep "giddy nii^^g^' ^^''^^fff ^from perilous Questions 
at home, but because he believes that great public issues ot ri^ht 
a nd wronp arc at staice. 1 nis strikes tkc key-note ot Jhlenry's 
CliUPdcLer as ohalcespeare conceives it. The Archbishop in 
reply offers an elaborate and learned disquisition (very closely- 
fashioned on Holinshed) upon the Salic LaW. Difficult enough 
to follow in reading, and wholly impossible, one would imagine, 
to understand when recited on the stage, the argument serves to 
convince the King (and dramatically this is the important 
point) that his title to the French crown is clear. Other 
advisers thereupon urge him to war. He hesitates a moment, 
contemplating the possibility of a Scotch invasion should his 
army be drawn off to France and England left practically 
undefended. But this difficulty is reasoned away by Exeter and 
the Archbishop (the famous speech of the latter about the 
honey-bees illustrating the fondness of the Elizabethans for 
long monologues which to us seem more poetic than dramatic), 
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and thereupon Henry resolves to conquer France or die in the 
attempt. He is in this exalted temper when the French 
ambassadors are introduced. It soon appears that the Dauphin 
knows nothing of the moral change in Henry, docs not" treat 
him seriously, regards him still as the madcap prince. The 
King answers the challenge of the tennis-balls with stinging 
words of scorn. But when the ambassadors have withdrawn, 
his irritation subsides, and in a religious spirit he turns his 
attention to the practical side of the business he has taken in 
hand. 

Act n. Chorus, Chorus now describes the preparations for 
war in England and the alarm of the French, warns us of 
the conspiracy afoot against Henry, and explains the coming 
change of scene from London to Southampton, "and thence to 
France." 

Scene I, The low-comedy element, for which, remembering 
Henry //^., the audience would be sure to look, is now intro- 
duced, and we are made merry with the quarrelsome humours 
of Nym, Pistol and Bardolph. Incidentally we learn of the ■ 
illness of FalstafF, of whom we shall hear more presently. 

Scene II, The scene shifts to Southampton ; the conspiracy 
of which Chorus has warned us comes to light ; the con- 
spirators are condemned to death. Three points in the 
management of this exceedingly effective scene deserve special 
attention. In the first place, we know from the start that the 
King himself is fully aware of the conspiracy, and our know- 
ledge of this fact greatly intensifies the dramatic interest of 
what follows when we watch the guilty men led on by Henry, 
step by step, to complete self-condemnation. This is a note- 
worthy example of " dramatic irony" — the audience having 
iull k nowledge of importa nt things ot which the characters 
i nvolved are entirely if^ p^^^nr. Secondly, the device by which 
the King entraps the traitors and then judges them out of their 
own mouths is Shakespeare's own invention. Thirdly, we 
gain something more by this invention than a fine piece of 
dramatic effect. The King's character is put in a favourable 
light, and the possibility of adverse criticism, on the score 
undue harshness, is removed. The sympathies of the audience 
are kept with the hero in a situation in which, if untactfully 
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managed, they might have gone astray. We are also shown his 
perfect calmnes s in facing danger ; we hear his manly words of 
gvief and pity ; his magnanimity shines through his severity ; 
and we are made to understand that condemnation is passed 
upon the traitors out of no spirit of personal revenge but 
purely on grounds of public interest and safety. When they 
are dismissed to their doom the King characteristically reads out 
of his escape from the snare of treason a promise of God's 
protection in the coming war. 

Scene III, We return to the comic underplot and find 
Nym, Bardolph and Pistol making ready for the wars. We 
now learn from the mouth of the hostess that FalstafF is dead. 
In sheer power of genius, insight and dramatic skill this scene 
may be regarded as the greatest in the play ; indeed, its 
marvellous combination of low comedy and tenderness mark it 
as, in its own particular way, one of the master's supreme 
achievements. That the blundering speech of the debased and 
ignorant woman who describes Sir John's last moments should, 
for all its broad, rich humour, be fraught with the subtlest and 
most poignant sense of tears is itself wonderful enough ; but 
we do not realise the delicacy of the dramatist's art till we have 
noted how he touches us to the quick with the pathos of the 
fat knight's end, makes us feel the full meaning of the childish 
wanderings of his polluted old mind, and goes straight to our 
sympathies with the thought of that lonely death-bed, without 
a word of conventional moralising cr a moment's mawkish 
infidelity to the facts of the man's disreputable life and 
character. One question arises in connection with this scene. 
In the epilogue to 2 Henry IV. Shakespeare had promised that 
FalstafF should reappear in his new play. Why was this 
promise broken? Not, surely, because he was afraid lest his 
audience might tire of his greatest humorous creation. The 
reason must have been that FalstafTs presence in a play the 
whole action of which centres in the glory of the King would 
have been artistically and morally embarrassing. 

Scene IV. We are now introduced to the French Court. The 
King is alarmed at the prospects of English invasion, but the 
Dauphin, while agreeing as to the need of preparations, laughs 
at his fear as groundless so long as England is under the leader- 
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ship of a "giddy, shallow" young King. The Constable tries _ 
to convince him that Henry the King is a very dimcrcnt perso n 
- -troni Jrlal thf^ ^^^"<;^ fl"^ his <*nlogy^rnming as ir Hops frnTn an 
enemy) has the dramatic advantage of setting the King's heroic 
qualities still more vividly before the audience ; but the Dauphin, 
reckless and obstinate, clings to his own opinion. Lord Exeter, 
ambassador from England, lays Henry's claim before Charles, 
with menace of war in the event of its rejection, and adds 
a special message of defiance to the Dauphin. The Dauphin is 
loud in the expression of his desire of war. The King promises 
his reply on the following day. 

Act in. Chorus, Our last sight of Henry in the foregoing 
act is at Southampton, on the eve of his embarkation for France, 
though we just hear at the end of his landing on French soil. 
Chorus now narrates his passage across the Channel, the failure 
of the final negotiations for peace, and the opening of the siege of 
Harfleur. 

Scene /. We have seen Henry in the first act righteon^ ^" d '\^ 
firm in cou ncil, in the se cond, strong in the hou r of domesti^ -^^ 
dctUgLT . VVc are now to be ghOlVH his greatness as a leader in ^ 
Battle. This scene is entirely occupied by his spirited appeal to,- 
the courage and patriotism of his soldiers before the walls of the 
beleaguered city. 

Scene //. It is a striking illustration of Shakespeare's ever- 
present sense of the bizarre jumble of elements in all human 
affairs that from the high temper and courage of Henry we should 
descend suddenly to the very rifl^-rafF of the English army ; 
and the cowardice and self-seeking of the braggart Pistol and 
his companions furnish a grim commentary upon the jpatriodc 
and religious ardour of the ^1nqn<;>q^ sppo-i: h^ the martial music of 
which is still ringing in our ears. But the low-comedy clement 
is now expanded, and the fiery and pedantic Flucllen, the 
sturdy Gower, the impulsive MacMorris, and the dogged Jamy 
are introduced not only to add to the humours of the under- 
plot, but also by their native strength and courage to bring into 
sharper relief the baseness and poltroonery of our trio of thieves 
and bloodsuckers. Types respectively of the Welshman, the 
Englishman, the Irishman and the Scot, Shakespeare uses them 
as representatives of those sturdy soldiers whose trustworthiness 
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and valour did so much to win England's battles in many fields. 
Thus they fill in this picture for us, making us realise that a 
great victory like Agincourt was achieved, not by brilliant 
leadership only, but also, in combination with this, by the 
energy and spirit of men whose names have found no place in 
the pages of history. 

Scene II L In parley the King informs the Governor of 
Harflcur that, upon its instant submission, he will treat the 
town with clemency, but that if the inhabitants persist in their 
opposition " the gates of mercy shall be all shut up."^ Dis- 
appointed of his expected help from the Dauphin, the Governor 
yields. The King appoints Exeter governor of the town, and 
announces his intention — in view of approaching winter and the 
spread of sickness among his troops — of marching forthwith to 
Calais. 

Scene 7/^. Hitherto, no suggestion of romantic love has 
blended with the martial interest of the drama. We are now 
introduced to the Princess Katharine of France, engaged in 
studying English with her maid. This scene, which is wholly in 
French, is poor and unpleasant, and it docs nothing to carry on 
the plot. It serves simply to make us acquainted with the Princess 
to whom Henry is by-and-by to make love. To pretend that it 
was purposely intercalated here to explain Katharine's knowledge 
of English in V. ii. is a mere refinement of modern criticism. 
{See further on this scene in the Notes.) 

Scene F. The French leaders are astonished by the 
news that Henry, marching towards Calais, has already 
passed the Somme. The French King, stirred by the comments 
of his court, directs that Montjoy, chief herald, be sent to 
Henry with a message of defiance, and orders his nobles to make 
ready to crush and capture the English King. The general 
note of the dialogue throughout is that of overweening self - 
confidence and insolent contempt for the foe.^ Already the 
dramatist is intent upon bringing out the contrast — to be 
emphasised with increasing power in succeeding scenes — between 
the temper of the French leaders and that of the English King 
and his followers. 

Scene VI, From a discussion in which Gower, Fluellen and 
Pistol take part we learn that Bardolph has been sentenced to 
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death by the Duke of Exeter for robbing a church. Pistol tries 
to induce Fluellen to use his good offices with the Duke in 
Bardolph's favour, but Fluellen shows his character by refusing — 
were the offender his own brother "discipline must be used.'* 
The King confirms this sentence, and gives express orders that 
his soldiers in their march across the country shall take nothing 
without payment and behave properly towards the inhabitants. . 

Bardolph ' is thus removed by a fate he richly deserves, and the /^ 

J^in£ ga ins still further in our esteem by his declared resolve y^V 
to put down all violence and lawlessn ess in his arm yl Montjoy 
arrives witn his message or deiiance from his King, to which 
Henry replies, at first with an outburst of assurance, and then, 
checking himself, with a more humble statement that, while not 
seeking battle, he stands ready, if compelled, to fight. When 
Gloucester afterwards expresses the hope that, seeing the 
condition of the army, the French may not now attack them, 
Henry characteristically replies, "We are in God's hand.*' 

Scene I^IT ^^^\r\ |hf» contrast between the French and the 
Knglis h tempers is sharply brought out j^ for close upon this 
expression of Henry s humility and religious faith comes a 
dialogue among some of the French leaders full of levity and idle 
boasting. It is the night before the battle, and the Dauphin 
and his friends are already gambling for the disposition of the 
English whom they are going to make their prisoners. Far 
more of a soldier than the rest of them, the Constable alone 
maintains a becoming demeanour. A messenger brings news 
that the English are now within 1500 paces of the French 
encampment. This stirs the French to fresh comment upon 
the desperate state of the enemy's case. 

Act IV. Chorus, The act which is to carry Henry's glory 
to the highest pitch is preluded by a justly-famous ^ descriptio n 
of the ri val h osts encamped within a short distance of each 
other of Trhfe night b etore the great battle ; and again the con- 
trast between the two is enforced — the confident and light- 
hearted French dicing for their prisoners on the one hand, 
the half-starved English patiently watching by their camp-fires 

' It will be noted that in Holinshed it is a nameless soldier who is executed 
for sacrilege. Shakespeare connects the incident with Bardolph, and both the 
crime and its punishment admirably fit the character. 
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on the other. By constantly keeping this contrast in the mind 
of the audience, Shakespeare, it will be seen, greatly enhanc es 
t jie significance of th e sweeping victory which followed. 
Chorus also tells us how the King makes the round of his host^ 
instilling into his sol diers some of his own raitn anT^ ouict 
coilfa^g, and Cl6se s with another apology for the ridiculously 
meagre fa s hion in wliich the mighty conflict must be represented " 
(or, ratner, misrepresented) on the stage. 

Scene L In this scene it may be said that Shakespeare com- 
pletes his portrayal of Hen ry upon the heroic sid e. We are 
shown that his superb co iuagr' ig Tinf kr»rp r>f f^/^lrl^ccr.^<^<^ ^r 
jtolly ; he fully realises Kis tremendous danger, but rises to the 
emergency, while his kindly speech to old Erpingham reveals, 
in a flash, the depths of tenderness in his manly nature. Then, 
disguised, he exchanges some remarks with Pistol, overhears a 
bit of dialogue (which pleases him) between Fluellen and 
Gower, and enters into friendly conversation with three 
common soldiers — Bates, Court and Williams. Pistol's rant^and 
bluster yield a moment's relief in a scqne which is otherwise 
tense with the feeling of peril, and we enjoy the King's quiet 
enjoyment of the disreputable fellow's ignorant effrontery ; 
that, in such a critical hour, he should enter as he does into the 
humour of the situation is a delightful reminder of the Prince 
Hal of bygone days. But it is in the conversation with the 
soldiers and what follows that he most completely manifests the 
large simplicity of his character ; descending to their level, he 
listens to their opinions, and reasons with them in their own 
language, afterwards contrasting the irresponsibility of their 
lives with his own grievous burden of thought and anxiety. 
While its main use is to develop the King's character, this 
episode serves also to give us a further insight into the rank and 
file of the English army. Notice how careful Shakespeare has 
been not to idealise the men whose fighting powers and courage 
are to help to win to-morrovv's battle. They are rough and 
simple men, taken straight out of everyday English life ; and 
such they remain, credible and effective, amid the vast move- 
ments of historical events. Throughout this episode we have 
another fine example of "dramatic irony" (C/I Act H. Sc. ii.). 
The old jocular impulse declares itself again when Henry ac- 
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cepts a challenge from, and exchanges gages with, Williams. 
But left to himself, and moved by solemn thoughts natural to 
what may perchance be the last hours of his life, the King 
takes us into the deep, silent places of his soul as he broods over 
his father's sin and his own effort to win Heaven's pardon 
therefor, and lifts his hands in prayer to the God of battles for 
strength in the coming day of need. 

Scene IL In the French camp the childish self-confidence of 
the leaders is still further increased by accounts brought in of 
the wretched condition of the English army. 

Scene III. Henry's meditative mood has passed with the 
darkness. Emphatically the jnan of action, h e now throws him- 
self with whole-hearted fervour into tKe great task before him, 
and by a magnificent speech, the more eloquent because of its 
manly simplicity, he inspires his followers with hjs own patriot^- 
ism and cour age. Montjoy comes, for the last time, to urge 
submissi6n, but his appeal is proudly rejected. 

Scene IV, The battle is now raging, and, strangely enough, 
our first glimpse of the great field of Agincourt is furnished by a 
low-comedy scene between Pistol and a French soldier whom 
he has taken prisoner, the humour of which (such as it is) con- 
sists in the exhibition of Pistol's familiar characteristics and his 
ignorance of his enemy's language. Doubtless this episode 
made the " groundlings " merry ; but it is a very poor attempt 
to reproduce the effect of similar comic battle-scenes in 
Henry IV. 

Scene V. The French are routed and their leaders are in a 
state of frenzy. Absurdly self-confident before, they now in- 
dulge in unmanly despair. 

Scene VL News is brought to Henry by Exeter of the noble 
death of York and Suffolk. An alarum tells of a French rally, 
whereupon Henry orders the massacre of the French prisoners. § 
Here, of course, Shakespeare is only following Holinshed. But / 
for modern readers this incident leaves the one stain u p^f h^'a \J 
hero's cha racter. [See further note on this scene.) 

Scene ^ II. The excitement of battle is interrupted for a 

moment by some amusing dialogue between Fluellen and 

Gower. Then the King enters, angry with the French' for 

killing the "boys," and issues a peremptory command that they 
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shall fight to the issue or " void the field." Montjoy arrives 
upon the scene, but in a mood very difl^erent from that in 
which we last saw him. He comes now to beg leave for the 
French to bury their dead, and acknowledges that the English, 
have won the day. As a relief after the strain of these martial 
events we return to the incident of Williams's glove, started in 
the first scene of this act, and some further amusement is fur- 
nished by the quarrel which, in the development of this inci- 
dent, the King now humorously stirs up between Williams and 
Fluellen. 

Scene FIIL The quarrel is brought to a happy ending ; and 
after this bit of diversion the interest is raised suddenly again to 
the heroic level which it maintains to the close of the act. 
Lists are brought in of the French killed and taken prisoners, 
and of the English slain. The English losses prove trifling 
compared with the enemy's, and Henry, commenting on the 
unparalleled victory, commands that none shall boast of it, but 
that all the glory shall be ascribed to God. 

Act V. Chorus. Five years have gone by. Chorus gives a 
vivid picture of the King's victorious return to England, and 
merely touching on the events of the interim leads straight up 
to "Harry's back-return" to France. 

Scene /. The comic underplot is brought to a close by the 
appropriate humiliation of the braggart Pistol, whom, as a 
punishment for an insult to his national honour, Fluellen forces 
to eat of the Welsh leek. This completes the poetic justice 
which the dramatist has been careful to mete out to the 
scampish crew who, in Henry IV, and this play, have caused so 
much hilarity by their rascality and misadventures. 

Scene IL Henry now meets the French King and Queen and 
the Duke of Burgundy in conference. The Duke, in a long 
speech, describes the distracted state of France, and the crying 
need of peace, and Henry briefly replies that peace can be ob- 
tained — and obtained only — by acceptance of his conditions. 
The French leaders and the English commissioners retire to 
discuss all questions at issue, and the stage is left clear for 
Henry and Katharine. We have learned to know the King 
from many sides. We now see him as lover, urging his suit in 
bluff, straightforward soldier fashion, and in speech which, 
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while it reveals no romantic passion, everywhere rings true. 
The English conditions are accepted and the curtain drops upon 
King Harry in the hour of supreme triumph — the accepted 
husband of the Princess and with all France at his feet. 

The Characters* — As the foregoing analysis shows, Henry 
himself is not merely the hero of the drama ; from first to last 
he entirely dominates the action, all the other characters being 
subordinated to him. Quite as much as Hamlet^ therefore, it is 
a one-character play, and, in quest of a proverb, we might as 
well talk of leaving out the King in the one case as of 
eliminating the Prince in the other. Widely different as he 
seems to be from the roguish Hal of Henry //^., Shakespeare 
presents his character here, in its maturity, as a normal growth. 
Dowered with a pu/e and upright nature, he has passed 
through youth untainted by evil surroundings and companion- 
ships, and has ripened into noble manhood under the influence 
of supreme responsibility. We may regard hinii, indeed, as the 
dramatist's great type of practical manhood — his ideal king, 
soldier, and leader of men ; and possibly it is something more than 
fancy which prompts us to select him as Shakespeare's own 
particular favourite among all the wonderful creations of his 
genius. Henry himself declares that he looks upon a soldier's 
name as the one which becomes him best (III. iii. 6), and his 
virtues and limitations alike may perhaps be most readily 
understood by reference to the soldierly quality as the central 
element in his composition. Sound of heart and head, as he is 
sound of limb, a representative Englishman in his blufFheartiness, 
fine spirit of comradeship, quiet determination, preference for 
deed to speech, he is the very antithesis of Hamlet, the man of 
thought, self-analysis, irresolution.^ When he has once made up 
his mind as to the thing to be done, he wastes no energy in 
speculatively balancing motive against motive, argument against 
argument ; he sees his object clearly and makes straight for it. 
Yet he is not rash. He takes proper time to decide ; looks at a 
question on all sides ; considers difficulties and dangers with 
statesmanlike prudence. And this practical soldierly nature of 
his is wrought into a finer quality of heroism by the strong 
religious feeling by which it is pervaded. Religion is, in fact, 
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the keynote of his character, though it is religion with the 
practical side always uppermost. He will not commit himself 
to war till he is fully convinced of the righteousness of his 
cause ; but in his simple way he implicitly trusts the head of 
the Church who speaks to him for conscience and heaven ; and 
when the Archbishop assures him that his claim is sound he 
undertakes to make it good without further doubt or misgiving. 
In every crisis he looks up to God and places his destiny in 
His hands ; and when the victory is won he modestly forgets 
himself, his first thought, even in the flush of success, being that 
it has been won by no human might or skill, but through the 
blessing and help of Heaven. 

Compared with Henry, who throughout is drawn in great 
detail and with the utmost care, the other figures in the main plot 
seem slightly sketched arid rather shadowy and unsubstantial. 
The English nobles have but little individuality ; nor are the 
French leaders' much better discriminated, though a contrast will 
be noted between the Constable (who has something of the 
soldier about him) and the giddy, shallow Dauphin with his 
bravado and affectations, and the contemptible Duke of Orleans, 
Henry's antagonists are, indeed, conceived and presented 
primarily as foils to Henry himself ; and though th6 drawing is 
a trifle crude their exaggerated levity, vanity and insolence 
serve to bring out the more clearly his essential manliness and 
nobility. Of the Princess there is really nothing to be said ; 
she is a character defined by situation only, though a slight 
piquancy is given to her by her broken English. 

Of the characters in the roystering group in the sub-plot, 
the- most amusing is Pistol, with his swagger, truculence and 
poltroonery, his inflated talk, his mania- for alliteration, his 
fondness for long sonorous words which he uses without 
regard for sense, and his scraps and tags from the rant of old 
plays. It will be noted that, unlike the other comic characters, 
he speaks in blank verse — a fitting medium for his theatrical 
rhodomontade. Nym's speech is likewise full of affectations, 
but these are derived, not from the playhouse, but from the 
current talk of the time ; and his catch-phrases — " that's the 
certain of it," "in fair terms,'' " that's the even of it," and the 
like — have sometimes a meaning and rather more gften not.^ 
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Bardolph is a mere drunken, red-nosed ne'er-do-well and 
hanger-on upon the army which he disgraces, though we must 
not forget his passing word of grief for his old master, Falstaf? 
— "Would I were with him wheresome'er he is, either in 
heaven or in hell." The boy is just such a youngster as 
Shakespeare was fond of drawing for the amusement of his 
audience — shrewd, saucy, and given to punning and quibbling. 
On the other side of the low comedy we have the repre- 
sentatives of the four nationalities who fought shoulder to 
shoulder at Agincourt. Of these MacMorris is interesting 
from the fact that he is Shakespeare's only specimen of the 
Irishman ; he is fiery and pugnacious, but beyond this there is 
little to show that the dramatist knew much of the idiosyncrasies 
of the race. Jamy is cautious and dogged ; Gower (who is 
apparently not to be identified with the Gower of Henry IV ^ 
a good soldier, with plenty of pluck and commonsense ; but that 
is about all. Fluellen is the only one of the four who stands out 
in all the fulness of individual life ; and of him it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that, after Henry himself, he is the most 
vital character in the play. His good heart and sound sense, 
courage and loyalty, show clearly through his ludicrous 
reasonings and blundering talk ; and while we laugh at his 
confusion of the parts of speech, his misuse of singulars and 
plurals, his loquacity, excitability, love of long words, pedantry, 
and absurd concern about the ancient theory and practice of 
war, we never lose sight of his sterling qualities.^ To these 
four types have to be added the common soldiers of the 
English army. The stuff they are made of is well shown by the 
manly, independent bearing of Williams in his interview with the 
King (IV. viii.). 

General Characteristics of the Play. — It will have been 

seen from the analysis that the structural plan of our drama is the 
same as that of Henry IV,: the serious interest of historical 
events is blended with a large amount of broad comedy, though 
in the present case this comedy is itself two-fold, being com- 

' Fluellen is evidently an attempt to reproduce th*^ native pronunciation of 
Llewellyn. For Shakespeare's treatment of Welsh characteristics, and especially 
his stress upon the choleric tendency of the Welsh temperament, compare 
Glendower in Henry IV, ^ and Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of Jf indsor, 
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posed of the humours of a group of rascals on the one hand, 
and, by way of telling contrast, of the eccentricities of some 
amusing but brave and loyal followers of the King on the 
other. The comic scenes are, indeed, far below the level of 
those in the earlier play. But they achieve the dramatist's 
purpose in furnishing that element of relief which the audience 
would expect, while they help to bring the historic life of the 
play near to us by linking, great political movements and 
military triumphs with interests and characters drawn from a 
quite different sphere of existence. The method of the 
"classic " playwright was to idealise his hero by separating him 
altogether from the world of common men and things. Henry 
is made more human, and more truly heroic, by being placed in 
that world. We feel the reality of the great patriot and leader 
the more keenly because, in the pauses of his magnificent career 
we see Pistol eating the leek and listen to the talk of Williams 
and his fellows. 

Judged simply as drama, our play must be pronounced 
unsatisfactory. To be thoroughly effective in acting a drama 
must contain the interest of a consecutive plot, which carries us 
through dangers and difficulties to a well-defined catastrophe, 
and, implied in this, a strong element of conflict either of the 
hero with his surroundings or of the hero within himself. 
Because, from first to last, the dominating figure too manifestly 
controls the action, Henry V, lacks both plot-interest and the 
interest of conflict ; and though many of the separate scenes are 
managed with consummate skill the play as a whole fails to 
maintain the attention by steady growth to the end. In its 
essential character it is, we feel, rather epic than dramatic, and 
this impression is deepened by the thoroughly epic choruses. 

To this technical stricture a word must be added touching a 
more serious defect. In the ardour of his own patriotism and 
ready submission to the taste of his time Shakespeare has 
made the grave mistake of overdoing the contrast between the 
English and their foes. That his caricature of the French 
leaders was immensely appreciated by his audience may be 
taken for granted ; but the violence of his animus has left a 
blot upon his work. Such insularity is not only objectionable 
from the ethical standpoint. Dramatically it is unfortunate, 
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as by leading the dramatist to make his French too con- 
temptible it goes far to defeat the very object which he had in 
view. Our admiration for Shakespeare must not blind us to 
this imperfection. 

To the extent, then, to which he allows his patriotic bias to 
disturb his judgment and damage his art, Shakespeare gives us a 
prejudiced and, therefore, incorrect reading of history. This 
leads us naturally to ask what interest such work as this 
possesses on the historical side. Answering with the utmost 
brevity, we may say that while to Shakespeare's contemporaries 
his Chronicle-dramas furnished a great school of patriotism, the 
importance of which as a force in popular culture could not 
easily be overstated, to us their chief value lies in their 
marvellous power of vitalising history. Scholarship has in many 
places to correct their presentation of events and their inter- 
pretation of character. But their greatness is not impaired by 
errors of detail, no matter how numerous. Across the dramatist's 
vast historic stage pass scores of the mightiest figures of our 
English annals through a period of some 300 years — kings 
and queens, warriors, statesmen, rebels — the makers of history ; 
and mingling with these, in all the richness of their individu- 
ality, are men and women of that common world which 
history too little recognises, and which we are too apt to forget. 
Illuminated by his genius, their passions and motives are 
revealed to us ; we come to feel, as in the reading of ordinary 
records we hardly feel at all, the intricate play of personal forces, 
and the presence of a universal humanity in the development 
of the world's affairs ; the dead past starts into life ; we realise 
"that the bygone ages . . . were actually filled by living men, 
not by protocols, state-papers, controversies, and abstractions of 
men."^ The sense of the substantial reality of the past is what 
in particular Shakespeare's Chronicle-plays give us ; and thus, 
altogether apart from their other enduring claims, they can 
never be neglected by the student of history. 

Shakespeare's Use of Blank Verse, Rhyme, and 

Prose. — In plays belonging to the period of authorship 

represented by Henry V, (what is generally known as the Second 

* Carlyle, essay on Scott. 
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Period of his career — 1 594-1601), Shakespeare had largely out- 
grown his early fondness for rhyme. In the present drama 
rhyme is used principally to emphasise the close of a scene 
(except II. iv. ; III. vi. ; and IV. vi. and vii., all the verse 
scenes end in a rhymed "tag"). In IV. ii. 36, 37 ; V. ii. 329, 
330 ; and V. ii. 342, 343, a rhymed couplet also closes a speech. 
In I. ii. 287, 288 and 295, 296, and in Prologue II. 39, 40, 
rhymed couplets occur in the body of a speech. These cases 
suggest that rhyme is employed to arrest attention, add sudden 
force to a statement, or accentuate the point of an epigrammatic 
phrase. Blank verse is the usual medium in the heroic portions 
of the play. In Pistol's mouth it is simply the natural vehicle 
of rant and bombast. Prose, with this exception, is used 
throughout the comic scenes. It is also employed for conversa- 
tion among the French nobles in III. vii. ; for the dialogue of 
Katharine and Alice in III. iv»; in scenes between lower 
officers and soldiers, and in documents and proclamations. 
Montjoy uses prose in III. vii., but elsewhere verse. Henry, 
in speaking to his nobles or his enemies, and in soliloquy, 
employs verse always ; but he adopts prose when he descends 
to the level of the common soldiers in IV. i., and in the love 
scene, in which verse would have indicated too great a show of 
passion. It will commonly be found that when characters 
whose ordinary medium is verse drop into prose, it is in their 
more familiar moods. As a rule, the change from verse to 
prose marks the lowering of the dramatic key. 

Metrical Analysis. — English blank verse, or unrhymed 
heroic verse as it is also called, is technically described as 
unrhymed iambic pentameter ; that is, each line is made up of five 
(Greek, flrevrs, five ; fiirpov^ a measure) iambic feet ; the iambic 
foot consisting of two syllables, the first unaccented (which may 
be marked with the grave accent,' ), the second, accented 
(which may be marked with the acute accent,'). Thus 
" siippose," " my' lord,'* are iambic feet. An absolutely normal 
iambic line is composed of five such feet, e.g. — 

" As^sume/the port/of Mars/and at/his heels " (Prol. I. 6). 

A casual glance at our play will, however, show that there are 
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many departures from this absolutely normal type ; and a little 
consideration will make it clear that the music of Shakespeare's 
verse largely depends upon such irregularities or variations, 
since a long series of entirely regular lines would be terribly 
monotonous. It is necessary for the student, therefore, to 
note carefully the different kinds of variation. The following 
are perhaps the most important : — 

1. The accent is often inverted, the stress falling upon the 
first instead of the second syllable in the foot. This most 
commonly occurs in the first foot, e.g, — 

«0' for/a muse/of fire/that would/ascen 'd/ " (Prol. I. i), 

but it may be found in any of the feet ; and occasionally there 
are two instances of inversion in the same line, e,g. — 

"Gent*ly/t6 hear,/kind'ly/t6 judge /our play/" (Prol. I. 34). 
"Girding/with *grie/v6u8 siege/castles/an^d town's/" (I. ii. 152). 

This inversion is equivalent to the substitution of a trochaic foot 
(' ^) for the iambic foot (' '). 

2. Extra syllables are sometimes inserted. This occasionally 
occurs at the end of a line, e.g. — 

" You would/desire/the king/ were made/a prel/^/^" (I. i. 40). 

But this double (or feminine) ending is not nearly so marked 
in Henry V. as in later plays, in which it became, indeed, 
a prominent feature. Extra syllables within the line are 
numerous, e.g, — 

" Crouch fbTJe'mTploymentl. Biit par/don gent/les all/ " (Prol. I. 8) 

"Familiar as/his girurj ; t'hat when/he speaks/" (I. i. 47). 

"O'f Fran'ce/an'd En'g/and/whbie v'e/ry" shores/look pale/"(V. ii. 369). 

The redundant syllable will generally be found associated with 
a pause. It must be touched only lightly in reading. 

Occasionally the apparent irregularity is probably caused by 
differences in pronunciation between Shakespeare's time and 
our own ; e.g., the line 

"C6nstant/in spi r/V/ ; not s'werv/ing* with/the b'lood/" (II. ii. 133). 

was probably read— 

" Constant/in spir't/." etc. 
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When a whole extra foot is added the line becomes an 
alexandrine — that is, a line of //> iambic feet instead oifve, e,g, — 

**S6 m'a/ny' h6r/rid/gh68ts/0\ now,/ who will/behold/" (Prol. IV. 28). 

3. Syllables are sometimes omitted. This may happen at 
the end of a line, e,g, — 

** AnM there/upon/give me/your daught/er " (V. ii, 366). 

Occasionally the line is curtailed by the omission of a number 
of syllables, e,g, — 

" Our debts/, our caiXtli\i\ wives/ ** (IV. i. 240). 

These much abbreviated, or fragmentary lines, are not infrequent 
in soliloquy, where they often answer-»-to pauses or breaks in the 
thought. Where they are of the nature of exclamations, or 
brief replies, e,g. — 

** K, Hen. What is thy name ? I know thy quality. 
Mont, Montjoy. 
K, Hen, Thou dost thine office fairly. Turn thee back " (III. vi. 145), 

or where they form short complete phrases, e,g* — 

. ** To give him hearing: is it four o'clock ? 
Ely, It is. 
Cant, Then go we in, to know his embassy*' (I. ii. 93-95). 

they may be treated as simply extra^metricai — that is, as lying 
outside of, and not disturbing, the metre. 

When a syllable is dropped in the body of a line it is 
generally after a marked pause, and the pause itself may be 
considered to fill the rhythmical gap, e,g* — 

"Why so/did^st thou/: seem/ they grave/an'd learned/*' (II. ii. 128). 

Such omission is most common with a change of speakers, when, 
again, the natural conversational pause supplies the lacuna. 
Occasionally a line is short in appearance only, e,g, — 

** As were a war in expectation " (tl. iv. 20) 
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would be read in accordance with the pronunciation of the 
time — 

" A^8 were/a war/In ex/pecta/tl on/ " ' 

Figures of Speech. — Numerous examples of the principal 
figures of speech will be found in this play. The following are 
the most important : — 

1. Simile: the formal comparison of two things introduced 
by such words as fike or as^ e,g, — 

"Fathers, that like so many Alexanders" (III. i. 19). 

2. Metaphor : an implied simile, or comparison not formally 

introduced, e.g. — 

** You island carrions " (IV. ii. 29). 
"The broken seals of perjury ** (IV. 1. 169). 

3. Hypallage : the transference of attributes from their 
proper subject to others, e.g. — 

« The French .... 
Shake in their fear, and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes" (Prol. II. 12-15). 

" By their watchful fires " (Prol. IV. 23). 

4.. Metonymy : the use of one word for another — as, the 
cause for the effect, the effect for the cause, the material for the 
thing made of it, etc., e.g. — 

" From our brother England ?'* (II. iv. 75). 
** I'll hold mine iron " (II. i. 6). 

5. Synecdoche : the putting of the whole for the part, as the 
part for the whole, e,g. — 

"Draw the huge bottoms through the furrowM sea** (Prol. III. 12.) 

6. Personification : the endowing of inanimate objects with 
personal qualities and faculties, e.g. — 

"The night's dull ear " (Prol. IV. 11). 

' It is hardly necessary to add that the above remarks take no account of 
Pistol's verse. This has many of the qualities of burlesque ; it abounds in 
broken and hypermetrical lines, and has a number of alexandrines (^•^•» II. i. 
65 ; III. vi. 26, etc.). 
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7. Hyperbole : rhetorical exaggeration, e,g, — 

"Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confused 
Do break the clouds " (III. iii. 39, 40). 

8. Antithesis : the contrast of words or ideas, e,g, — 

** Who with a body fiU'd and vacant min«i " (IV. i. 278). 

9. Irony : a kind of satire, in which the effect is produced 
by stating in words the reverse of what is intended, e,g, — 

** We never valued this poor seat of England" (I. ii. 269). 
** When you take occasions to see leeks hereafter, I pray you mock at 
•em"(V. i. 58). 

10. ProUpsis : the anticipation of an effect ; the treatment 
of something still in the future as if it had already occurred, e.g, — 

"For many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands " (IV. i. 284, 285). 

11. Oxymoron : the bringing together of conflicting ideas, or 
words expressing conflicting attributes, e.g, — 

" Description cannot suit itself in words 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself" (IV. ii, 53-55). 

12. Hendiadys : the expression of the same idea through two 
or more different words, e,g, — 

"The blood and courage that renowned them 
Runs in your veins " (I. ii. 118^, 119). 

13. Zeugma: the connection of one word with two words 
or clauses to which it does not equally apply, e.g. — 

**The blood and courage that renowned them 
Rum in your veins" (I. ii. 118, 119). 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 

King Henrt the Fif.h, 

Duke of Gloucestui, ) , ,, , ,, ^. 
_. _ V brothtrs to the Ktiw, 

Duke or Bedford, j * 

Duke of Exeter, uneU to the King. 

Duke of York, cousin to the King 

Earls of Sausburt, Westmoreland, and Warwick, 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bishop of Ely. 

Earl of Cambridge. 

Lord Scroop. 

Soi Thomas Grey. 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Gower, Fluellen, MACMORUSy jAmr, 

officers in King Henry's army. 

Bates, Court, Williams, soldiers in the earns 

Pistol, Nym, Bardolph. 

Boy. 

A Herald. 

Charles the Sixth, King of Franeo, 

Lewis, the Dauphin. 

Dukes of Burgundy, Orleans, and Boorbor, 

The Constable of France. 

Rambures and GrandprI, French Lordt* 

Governor of Harfleur. 

MoNTjOY, a French Herald, 

Ambassadors to the King of England. 

Isabel, Queen of France. 
Katharine, daughter to Charles and IsaheU 
Alice, a lady attending on her. 

Hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap, formerly Mistress Quickly, 
and now married to Pistol 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Citizens, Messengers, and Attendants. 

Chorus. 
Scene : Englaitd; afterv/ards France^ 
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The Life of 
King Henry V. 

PROLOGUE. 

©Enter Chorm. 
O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself. 
Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash'd in like hounds, should famine, sword and fire 
Crouch for employment. ^"*'jflrdr^"j g^"»^^«» ttll, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth lo 

So great an object : can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the lur at Agincourt ? 
O, pardon ! since a crooked figure m ay 
Attest in little place a million \ 
And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
Q^ your imaginary forces work, p/ 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 20 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder : 
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fiece out our imperfec rinnft wif h your thought s & 
Into a thousand parts divide one man. 
And make imaginary puissance y 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth ; 
For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings . 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o'er times> 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 30 

Into an hour-glass : for the which supply, 
^dmit me Chorus to this history ; 
Who prologue-like your humble patience prav > - 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. [Exit. 



ACT FIRST. 
Scene L 

London. An ante-chamber in the Kin^s palace. 
Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury ^ and the Bishop of Ely. 

Cant. My lord, I 'II tell you ; that self bill is urged. 
Which in the eleventh year of the last king's reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd. 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 

Ely. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 

Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass against us. 
We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands which men devout 
By testament have given to the church 10 

Would they strip from us \ being valued thus : 
As much as would mountain, to th^ king's honour. 
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Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundred knights. 

Six thousand and two hundred good esquires j 

And, to relief of lazars and weak age, 

Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil, 

A hundred almshouses right well supplied; 

And to the coffers of the king beside, 

A thousand pounds by the year : thus runs the bill. 

Ely. This would drink deep. 

Cant. 'Twould drink the cup and all. 20 

Ely. But what prevention ? 

Cant. The king is full of grace and fair regard. 

Ely. And a true lover of the holy church. 

Cant. Jhe courses of his youth promised it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father*s body. 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
SeemM to die too j yea, at that very moment. 
Consideration like an angel came 
And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 30 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 
Never ^ a.^ «"^>^ ^ ffi idden scholar made ; ;|^ 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady currance, scouring faults; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once. 
As in this king. 

Ely. We are blessed in the change. 

Cant, Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And all-admiring with an inward wish 

You would desire the king were made a prelate : ^o 

Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs. 

You would say it hath been all in all his study : 
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List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in music : 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose. 

Familiar as his garter : that, when he speaks. 

The idr, a charter'd libertine, is still. 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears. 

To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences j 50 

So that the art and practic part of life 

Must be the mistress to this theoric : 

Which is a wonder how his grace s hould glean it. 

Since his addiction was to courses vam, ^^^ 

His companies unletter'd, rude and shallow. 

His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, sports. 

And never noted in him any study. 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity, 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 60 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighboured by fruit of baser quality : j^ l/jc 

And so the pr ince obscured his contemplation d^ ^^ ^^ 
Under the veil of wildness j which, no doubt. 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, Sp^iuJ^ 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

CanU It must be so ; for miracles are ceased ; 

And therefore we must needs admit the means 
I ^ow things are perfected^ 

Ely. But, my good lord. 

How now for mitigation of this bill 70 

Urged by the commons ? Doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

CanU He seems indifferent, 
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Or rather swaying more upon our part 

Than cherishing the exhibiters against us ^ 

For I have made an offer to his majesty^ 

Upon our spiritual convocation 

And in regard of causes now in hand. 

Which I have opened to his grace at large. 

As touching France, to give a greater sum 

Than ever at one time the clergy yet 80 

Did to his predecessors part withal. 

Ely. How did this offer seem received, my lord ? 

Cant. With good acceptance of his majesty 5 

Save that there was not time enough to hear. 
As I perceived his grace would fain have done^ 
The severals and unhidden passages 
Of his true titles to some certain dukedoms. 
And generally to the crown and seat of France, 
Derived from Edward, his great-grandfather. 

Ely. What was the impediment that broke this off? 90 

Cant. The French ambassador upon that instant 

Craved audience ; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing : is it four o*clock ? 

Ely. It is. 

Cant. Then go we in, to know his embassy \ 
Which I could with a ready guess declare. 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 

Ely. I 'U wait upon you, and I long to hear it. [Exeunt. 
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Scene IL 

The same. The Presence chamber. 

Enter King Henry , Gloucester y Bedford^ Exeter ^ Warwick, 
Westmoreland^ and Attendants. 

K. Hen. Where is my gracious Lord of Canterbury ? 

Exe. Not here in presence. 

K. Hen. Send for him, good uncle. 

West. Shall we call in the ambassador, my liege ? 

K. Hen. Not yet, my cousin : we would be resolved, 
Before we hear him, of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts, concerning us and France. 

Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely. 

Cant. God and his angels guard your sacred throne, 
And make you long become it ! 

K. Hen. Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed 
And justly and religiously unfold (K. lo 

Why the law Salique that they have in France 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim : 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord. 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading. 
Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth ; 
For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 20 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our person. 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war : 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed \ 
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For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood ; whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
'Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord ; 
For we will hear, note and believe in heart 30 

That what you speak is in your conscience wash'd 
As pure as sin with baptism. 
Cant. Then hear me, gracious sovereign, and you peers. 
That owe yourselves, your lives and services 
To this imperial throne. There is no bar_ 
To make again s t your highness* claim to France ^ 
But this, which they produce from Pharamond, 
* In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant ' : 
'No woman shall succeed in Salique land': 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloze 40 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law and female bar. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salique is in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe ; 
Where Charles the Great, having subdued the Saxons, 
There left behind and settled certain French 5 
Who, holding in disdain the German women 
For some dishonest manners of their life, 
Established then this law ; to wit, no female 5^ 

Should be inheritrix in Salique land : 
Which Salique, as I said, *twixt Elbe and Sala, 
Is at this day in Germany call'd Meisen. 
Then doth it well appear the Salique law 
Was not devised for the realm of France ; 
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Nor did the French possess the Salique land 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunction of King Pharamond, 
Idly supposed the founder of this law 5 
Who died within the year of our redemption 60 

Four hundred twenty-six ; and Charles the Great 
Subdued the Saxons, and did seat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers say. 
King Pepin, which deposed Childeric, 
Did, as heir general, being descended 
Of Blithild, which was daughter to King Clothair, 
Make claim and title to the crown of France. 
Hugh Capet also, who usurp'd thfe crown 
Of Charles the duke of Lorraine, sole heir male 70 
Of the true line and stock of Charles the Great, 
To find his title with some shows of truth, 
Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught. 
Conveyed himself as heir to the Lady Lingare, 
Daughter to Charlemain, who was the son 
To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 
Of Charles the Great. Also King Lewis the tenth. 
Who was sole heir to thie usurper Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conscience. 
Wearing the crown of France, till satisfied 80 

That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother. 
Was lineal of the Lady Ermengare, 
Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lorraine : 
By the which marriage the line of Charles the Great 
Was re-united to the crown of France. 
So that, as clear as is the summer's sun, 
. King Pepin's title and Hugh Capet's claim. 
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King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 
To hold in right and title of the female : 
So do the kings of France unto this day ; 90 

. Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law 
To bar your highness claiming from the female. 
And rather choose to hide them in a net 
Than amply to imbar their crooked titles 
Usurped from you and your progenitors. • 

K. Hen. May I with right and conscience make this claim, ? ^^^ 

Cant. The sin upon my head, dread sovereign ! 
For in the book of Numbers is it writ. 
When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, lOO 

Stand for your own ; unwind your bloody flag ;. 
Look back into your mighty ancestors : 
Go, my dread lord, to your great-grandsire's tomb. 
From whom you claim ; invoke his warlike spirit. 
And your great-uncle's, Edward the Black Prince, 
Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy. 
Making defeat on the full power of France, 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. I lo 

O noble English, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France 
And let another half stand laughing by. 
All out of work and cold for action ! 

Ely. Awake remembrance of these valiant dead. 

And with your puissant arm renew their feats : 
You are their heir 5 you sit upon their throne ; 
The blood and courage that renowned them 
Runs in your veins ; and my thrice-puissant liege 
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Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 1 20 

Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises. 

Exe. Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you should rouse yourself. 
As did the former lions of your blood. 

Jf^est. They know your grace hath cause and means and 
might ; 
So hath your highness 5 never king of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects. 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in England 
And lie pavilion'd in the fields of France. 

Cant. O, let their bodies follow, my dear liege, 1 30 

With blood and sword and fire to win your right ; 
In aid whereof we of the spiritualty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 

K. Hen. We must not only arm to invade the French, 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot^ who will make road upon us 
With all advantages. 

Cant. They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 140 

Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

K. Hen. We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot, 
Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us ; 
For you shall read that my great-grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France, 
But that the Scot on his unfurnish'd kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into a breach, 
With ample and brim fulness of his force, 150 
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Galling the gleaned land with hot assays. 
Girding with grievous siege castles and towns ; 
That England, being empty of defence. 
Hath shook and trembled at the ill neighbourhood. 

Cant. She hath been then more fear'd than harm'd, my 
liege ; 
For hear her but exampled by herself; 
When all her chivalry hath been in France, 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles. 
She hath herself not only well defended. 
But taken and impounded as a stray 1 60 

The King of Scots ; whom she did send to France, 
To fill King Edward's fame with prisoner kings. 
And make her chronicle as rich with prdse. 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 

West. But there *s a saying very old and true, 
* If that you will France win. 
Then with Scotland first begin * : 
For once the eagle England being in prey. 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 170 

Comes sneaking and so sucks her princely eggs. 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. 
To tear and havoc more than she can eat. 

Exe. It follows then the cat must stay at home : 
Yet that is but a crushed necessity. 
Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries. 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad. 
The advised head defends itself at home ; 
For government, though high and low and lower. 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 181 
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Congreeing in a full and natural close. 
Like music. 
Cant. Therefore doth heaven divide 

The state of man in divers functions. 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt. 
Obedience : for so work the honey-bees. 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts ; 190 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home. 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad. 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds. 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold. 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey. 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 200 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o*er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer. 
That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously : 
As many arrows, loosed several ways. 
Come to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town 5 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea \ 
As many lines close in the dial's centre ; 210 

So may a thousand actions, once afoot. 
End in one purpose, and be all well borne 
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Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege. 
J)ivif^p yot] r happy England iato four ; 
Whereof take you one quarter into France, . 
And you withal shall make all Gallia shake. 
If we, with thrice such powers left at home. 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 
Let us be worried and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and policy. 220 

K. Hen, Call in the messengers sent from the Dauphin. 

[Exeunt some Attendants. 
Now are we well resolved 5 and, by God*s help. 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we *11 bend it to our awe. 
Or break it all to pieces: or there we'll sit. 
Ruling in large and ample empery 
O'er France and all her almost kingly dukedoms. 
Or lay these bones in an unworthy urn, 
Tombless, with no remembrance over them : 
Either our history shall with full mouth, 230 

Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave^ 
like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth. 
Not worshipp'd with a waxen epitaph. 

Enter Ambassadors of France, 

Now are we well prepared to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin ; for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

First Amb. May 't please your majesty to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge 5 
Or shall we sparingly show you far off 
The Dauphin's meaning and our embassy ? 240 

K. Hen. We are no tyrant, but a Christian king 5 
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Unto whose grace our passion is as subject 
As are otir wretches fetter'd in our prisons : 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed plainness 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. 

First Amb, Thus, then, in few. 

Tour highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor. King Edward the third. 
In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
^ Says that you savour too much of your youth . 250 
I And bids you be advised there 's nought in France 
N. That can be with a nimble galliard won ; 
) You cannot revel into dukedoms there^ 
\ He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit. 
This tun of treasure ; and, in lieu of this. 
Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
^ Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin speaks. 

K, Hen. What treasure, uncle ? 

Exe. Tennis-balls, my liege. 

K, Hen. We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us 5 
His present and your pains we thank you for : 260 
When we have match'd our rackets to these balls. 
We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler 
That all the courts of France will be disturb'd 
With chaces. And we understand him well. 
How he comes o'er us with our wilder days. 
Not measuring what use we made of them. 
We never valued this poor seat of England ; 
And therefore, living hence, did give our self 270 
To barbarous license ; as 'tis ever common 
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That men are merriest when they are from home. 

But tell the Dauphin I will keep my state . 

Be like a king and shoy "^y gq^^ ^^ Cfflfn^ffff 

When I do rouse me in my throne of France : 

For that I have laid by my majesty. 

And plodded like a man for working-days ; 

But I will rise there with so full a glory 

That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 

Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 280 

And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 

Hath turn'd his balls to gun-stones ; and his soul 

Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 

That shall fly with them : for many a thousand widows 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands ; 

Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin's scorn. 

But this lies all within the will of God. 

To whom I do appeal ^ and in whose name 290 

Tell you the I^auphin I am coming on. 

To venge me as I may and to put forth 

My rightful hand in a well-hallow*d cause. 

So get you hence in peace ; and tell the Dauphin 

His jest will savour but of shallow wit. 

When thousands weep more than did laugh at it. 

Convey them with safe conduct. Fare you well. 

[^Exeunt Ambassadors. 

Exe. This was a merry message. 

K. Hen. We hope to make the sender blush at it. 

Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour 300 

That may give furtherance to our expedition ; 
For we have now no thought in us but France, 
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Save those to God, that run before our business. 
Therefore let our proportions for these wars 
Be soon collected, and all things thought upon 
That may with reasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings ; for, God before. 
We'll chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
Therefore let every man now task his thought, 
That this fair action may on foot be brought. gTo 

[Exeunt. Fkurish. 

ACT SECOND.. 
Prologue, 

Enter Chorus. 

ry^ Chor, Now all the youth of England are on fire. 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies : 
Now thrive the armorers, and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man : 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse, 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings. 
With winged heels, as English Mer curies. 
^-HFor now sits Expectation in the air, 
^~ ) And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
f ^ With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, lo 

^ Prom ised to Harry and his followers. 
The French, advised by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparation, 
S hake in^rl^eir fear a nd with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes. 
O England ! model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 
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What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do, 

^^ Were all thy children kind and natural ! 

^^ But see thy fault ! France hath in thee found out 20 
A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crowns ; and three corrupted men. 
One, Richard Earl of Cambrid ge, and the second, 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham . and the third. 
Sir Thomas Gre y, knight, of Northumberland, 
Have, for the gilt of France, — O guilt indeed ! — 
ConfirmM conspiracy with fearful France ; 
And by their hands this grace of kings must die,"^ P^J^^ 
If hell and treason hold ^eir promises, ' 
Ere he take ship for France, and in Southampton. 30 
linger your patience on 5 an d we *11 digesj 
The abuse of d istance ; force a play : 
The sum is paid ; the traitors are agreed 5 
The king is set from London ; and the scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton 5 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit : 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 
And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 
To give you gentle pass ; for, if we may. 
We '11 not offend one stomach with our play. 40 

But, till the king come forth, and not till then. 
Unto Southampton do we shift our scene. [Exitr 

Scene I. 

London. A streets 

Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard. Well met. Corporal Nym. 

Nym. Good morrow. Lieutenant Bardolph. 
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Bard, What, are Ancient Pistol and you friends yet ? 

Nym, For my part, I care not : I say little ; but when 
time shall serve, there shall be smiles ; but that 
shall be as it may. I dare not fight ; but I will 
wink and hold out mine iron : it is a simple one ; 
but what though ? it will toast cheese, and it 
will endure cold as another man's sword will: 
and there 's an end. lo 

Bard. I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends 5 
and we '11 be all three sworn brothers to France : 
let it be so, good Corporal Nym. 

Nym. Faith, I will live so long as I may, that *s the 
certain of it ; and when I cannot live any longer, 
I will do as I may: that is my rest, that is the 
rendezvous of it. 

Bard. It is certain, corporal, that he is married to 
Nell Quickly : and, certainly, she did you wrong ; 
for you were troth-plight to her. 20 

Nym. I cannot tell : things must be as they may : 
men may sleep, and they may have their throats 
about them at that time; and some say knives 
have edges. It must be as it may : though 
patience be a tired mare, yet she will plod. 
There must be conclusions. Well, I cannot telL 

Enter Pistol and Hostess. 

Bard. Here comes Ancient Pistol and his wife : good 

corporal, be patient here. How now, mine host 

Pistol! 
Pist. Base tike, call'st thou me host } 3Q 

Now, by this hand, I swear, I scorn the term \ 

Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 
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Host. No, by my troth, not long; for we cannot 
lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentle^ 
women that live honestly by the prick of their 
needles, but it will be thought we keep a 
bawdy house straight. [Nym and Pistol drawJ] 

well a day. Lady, if he be not drawn now ! 
we shall see wilful adultery and murder com- 
mitted. ^ 

Bard, Good lieutenant ! good corporal ! offer nothing 
here. 

Nym. Pish! 

Pist. Pish for thee, Iceland dog ! thou prick-ear*d cur of 
Iceland ! 

Host. Good Corporal Nym, show thy valour, and 
put up your sword. 

Nym. Will you shog off? I would have you solus. 

Pist. * Solus,' egregious dog ? O viper vile ! 
The * solus * in thy most mervailous face ; 
The * solus ' in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 50 

And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy. 
And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth ! 

1 do retort the * solus ' in thy bowels 5 
For I can take, and Pistol's cock is up, 
And flashing fire will follow. 

Nym. I am not Barbason; you cannot conjure me. 
I have an humour to knock you indifferently 
well. If you grow foul with me, Pistol, I will 
scour you with my rapier, as I may, in fair 
terms : if you would walk off, I would prick 60 
your guts a little, in good terms, as I may: 
and that 's the humour of it. 

Pist. O braggart vile, and damned furious wight ! 
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The grave doth gape, and doting death is near j 

Therefore exhale. 
Bard. Hear me, hear me what I say : he that strikes 

the first stroke, I'll run him up to the hilts, as 

I am a soldier. [Draws. 

Pist. An oath of.mickle might ; and fury shall abate. 

Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give : 70 

Thy spirits are most tall. 
Nym. I will cut thy throat, one time or other, in fair ' 

terms : that is the humour of it. 
Pist. ' Couple a gorge ! * 

That is the word. I thee defy again. 

hound of Crete, think'st thou my spouse to get i 
No 5 to the spital go. 

And from the powdering-tub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid's kind, 

Doll Tearsheet she by name, and her espouse : 80 

1 have, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 
For the only she ; and — pauca, there *s enough. 
Go to. 

Enter the Boy. 

Boy, Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, 
and you, hostess : he is very sick, and would to 
bed. Good Bardolph, put thy face between his 
sheets, and do the office of a warming-pan. 
Faith, he's very ill. 

Bard. Away, you rogue ! 

Host. By my troth, he'll yield the crow a pudding 90 
one of these days.^ The king has killed his 
heart. Good husband, come home presently. 

[Exeunt Hostess and boy. 

Bard. Come, shall I make you two friends i We 
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must to France together : why the devil should 
we keep knives to cut one another's throats ? 

Pist, Let floods o'erswell, and fiends for food howl on ! 

Nym. You'll pay me the eight shillings I won of 
you at betting ? 

Pist. Base is the slave that pays. 

Nym. That now I will have : that 's the humour of it. lOO 

Pist. As manhood shall compound : push home. 

\They draw. 

Bard. By this sword, he that makes the first thrust, 
I '11 kill him ; by this sword, I will. 

Pist. Sword is an oath, and oaths must have their course. 

Bard. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be friends, be 
friends : an thou wilt not, why, then, be 
enemies with me too. Prithee, put up. 

Nym. I shall have my eight shillings I won of you - 
at betting ? 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, and present pay j I lo 

And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 
And friends-hip shall combine, and brotherhood : 
I '11 live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me j 
Is not this just ? for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. 

Nym. I shall have my noble ? 

Pist. In cash most justly paid. 

Nym. Well, then, tjiat 's the humour of *t. 

Re-enter Hostess. 

Host. As ever you came of women, come in quickly 1 20 
to Sir John. Ah, poor heart ! he is so shaked 
of a burning quotidian tertian, that it is most 
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iamentable to behold. Sweet men, come to 

him. 
Nym. The king hath run bad humours on the knight ; 

that 's the even of it. 
Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right 5 

His heart is fracted and corroborate. 
Nym. The king is a good king : but it must be as it 

may; he passes some humours and careers. 130 

Pist. Let us condole the knight 5 for, lambkins, we will live. 

Scene IL 

Southampton. A counctUchamhero 
Enter Exeter y Bedfordy and Westmoreland. 

Bed. Tore Gk)d, his grace is bold, to trust these traitors. 

Exe. They shall be apprehended by and by. 

West. How smooth and even they do bear themselves I 
As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, 
Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 

Bed. The king hath note of all that they intend. 
By interception which they dream not of. 

Exe. Nay, but the man that was his bedfellow. 

Whom he hath duUM and cloy'd with gracious 

favours. 
That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell 10 

His sovereign's life to death and treachery. 

Trumpets sound. Enter King Henry^ Scroops Cambridge^ 
Grey^ and Attendants. 

K. Hen. Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard. 

My Lord of Cambridge, and my kind Lord of 
Masham, 
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And you, my gentle Knight, give me your thoughts : 
Think you not that the powers we bear with us 
Will cut their passage through the force of France, 
Doing the execution and the act 
For which we have in head assembled them ? 

Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do his best. 

K. Hen. I doubt not that ; since we are well persuaded 
We carry not a heart with us from hence 21 

That g rows not in a fair c onsent with ours, 
fJbr leave not one behind that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 

Cam. Never was monarch better fear'd and loved 

Than is your majesty : there 's not, I think, a subject 
That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 

Grey. True : those that were your father's enemies 

Have steep'd their galls in honey, and do serve you 
With hearts create of duty and of zeaL 3 1 

K. Hen. We therefore have great cause of thankfulness i 
And shall forget the office of our hand. 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit 
According to the weight and worthiness. 

Scroop. So service shall with steeled sinews toil. 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope. 
To do your grace incessant services. 

K. Hen. We judge no less. Uncle of Exeter, 

Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 40 

That rail'd against our person : we consider 
It was excess of wine that set him on \ 
And on his more advice we pardon him. 

Scroop. That 's mercy, but too much security : 

Let him be punishM, sovereign, lest example 
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Breed, by his sufferance, more of such a kind. 

JST. Hen. O, let us yet be merciful. 

Cam. So may your highness, and yet punish too. 

Grey. Sir, 

You show great mercy, if you give him life, 50 

After the taste of much correction. 

K. Hen. Alas, your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy orisons 'gainst this poor wretch ! 
If little faults, proceeding on distemper. 
Shall not be wink'd at, how shall we stretch our eye 
When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow'd and digested. 
Appear before us ? We '11 yet enlarge that man. 
Though Cambridge, Scroop and Grey ^in their dear 

care 
And tender preservation of our person , 
Would have him punish'd. And now to our French 
causes : 60 

Who are the late commissioners ? 

Cam. I one, my lord : 

Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 

Scroop. So did you me, my liege. 

Grey. And I, my royal sovereign. 

K. Hen. Then, Richard Earl of Cambridge, there is 
yours ; 
There yours. Lord Scroop of Masham ; and, sir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours : 
Read them ; and know, I know your worthiness. 
My Lord of Westmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 70 
We will aboard to-night. Why, how now, gentlemen ! 
What see you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion ? Look ye, how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you there. 
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That hath so cowarded and chased your blood 
Out of appearance ? 
Cam. I do confess my fault 5 

And do submit me to your highness' mercy. 

rey. {."Xo which we all appeal. 
Scroop. ) ^^ 

K, Hen. The mercy that was quick in us but late, 

By your own counsel is suppress'd and kill'd : 80 

You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy ; 

For your own reasons turn into your bosoms. 

As dogs upon their masters, worrying you. 

See you, my princes and my noble peers. 

These English monsters ! My Lord of Cambridge 

here. 

You know how apt our love was to accord 

To furnish him with all appertinents / 

Belonging to his honour ; and this man 

Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspired, 

Snd sworn unto the practices of France. 90 

To kill us here in Hampton : to the which 

This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 

Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn. But, O, 

What shall I say to thee. Lord Scroop ? thou cruel, 

Ingrateful, savage and inhuman creature ! 

Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels. 

That knew'st the very bottom of my soul. 

That almost mights t have coin'd me into gold, 

Wouldst thou have practised on me for thy use. 

May it be possible, that foreign hire 100 

Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 

That might annoy my finger ? *tis so strange. 

That, though the truth of it stands off as gross 
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As black and white, my eye will scarcely see it. 

Treason and murder ever kept together. 

As two yoke-devils sworn to either's purpose. 

Working so grossly in a natural cause. 

That admiration did not hoop at them : 

But thou, 'gainst all proportion, didst bring in 

Wonder to wait on treason and on murder : I lo 

And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 

That wrought upon thee so preposterously 

Hath got the voice in hell for excellence : 

All other devils that suggest by treasons' 

Do botch and bungle up damnation 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetched 

From glistering semblances of piety ; 

But he that tempcr'd thee bade thee stand up. 

Gave thee no instance why thou shouldst do treason. 

Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. 120 

If that same demon that hath guU'd thee thus 

Should with his lion gait walk the whole world. 

He might return to vasty Tartar back. 

And tell the legions * I can never win 

A soul so easy as that Englishman's.* 

O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 

The sweetness of affiance ! Show men dutiful ? 

Why, so didst thou : seem they grave and learned ? 

Why, so didst thou : come they of noble family ? 

Why, so didst thou : seem they religious ? 130 

Why, so didst thou : or are they spare in diet. 

Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger. 

Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood, 

Garnish'd and deck'd in modest complement. 

Not working with the eye without the ear. 
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And but in purged judgement trusting neither? 

Rnrh flfij ,50 finely ^^^^H HH?r t hou seem; 

Agd thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot. 

" T^mark the full-frau ght man and best-indued 

With some suspicio n. I will weep for thee j 140 

For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 

Another fall of man. Their faults are open : 

Arrest them to the answer of the law ; 

And God acquit them of their practices ! 
Exe. I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 

Richard Earl of Cambridge. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 

Henry Lord Scroop of Mash am. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 

Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland. 150 

Scroop. Our purposes God justly hath discovered 5 

And I repent my fault more than my death j 

Which I beseech your highness to forgive. 

Although my body pay the price of it. 
Cam. For me, the gold of France did not seduce } 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The sooner to effect what I intended : 

But God be thanked for prevention ; 

Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice, 

Beseeching God and you to pardon me. 160 

Grey. Never did faithful subject more rejoice 

At the discovery of most dangerous treason 

Than I do at this hour joy o'er myself. 

Prevented from a damned enterprise : 

My fault, but not my body, pardon, sovereign. 
K. Hen. God quit you in his mercy ! Hear your sentence. 

You have conspired against our royal person. 
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Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his coffers 

Received the golden earnest of our death ; 

Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter, 

His princes and his peers to servitude, 171 

His subjects to oppression and contempt. 

And his whole kingdom into desolation. 

Touching our person seek we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom's safety must so tender. 

Whose ruin you have sought, that to her laws 

We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence. 

Poor miserable wretches, to your death : 

The taste whereof, God of his mercy give 

You patience to endure, and true repentance 180 

Of all your dear offences ! Bear them hence. 

[Exeunt Cambridge y Scroop y and Greyy guarded. 
Now, lords, for France 5 the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 
We doubt not o f a fair and lucky war. 
Since God so g raciously hath brought to ligh t 
^ , X This dangerous treason lurking in our wa y 
^^^JaU^o^Sj Xo hinder our beginnings. \Ve doubt not now 
But every rub is smoothed on our way. 
Then forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 190 

Putting it straight in expedition. 
Cheerly to sea j the signs of war advance : 
No king of England, if not king of France. [Exeunt. 
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Scene III. 

London. Before a tavern. 
Enter Pistol^ Hostess, Nym, Bardolph, and Boy. 

Host. Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring 
thee to Staines. 

Pist. No ; for my manly heart doth yearn, 

Bardolph, be blithe : Nym, rouse thy vaunting veins : 
Boy, bristle thy courage up ; for FalstafF he is dead. 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard. Would I were with him, wheresome'er he is, 
either in heaven or in hell ! 

Host. Nay, sure, he*s not in hell: he's in Arthur's 

bosom, if ever man went to Arthur's bosom. lO 
A' made a finer end and went away an it had 
been any christom child; a' parted even just 
between twelve and one, even at the turning o' 
the tide : for after I saw him fumble with the 
sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon his 
fingers' ends, I knew there was but one way ; 
for bis nose was as sharp as a pen, and a' babbled 
of green fields. * How now, Sir John ! ' quoth 
I : * what, man ! be o' good cheer.' So a' cried 
out, * God, God, God ! ' three or four times. 20 
Now I, to comfort him, bid him a' should not 
think of God; I hoped there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet. So 
a' bade me lay more clothes on his feet : I put my 
hand into the bed and felt them, and they were as 
cold as any stone ; then I felt to his knees, and 
they were as cold as any stone, and so upward 
and upward, and all was as cold as any stone. 

F 
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Nym. They say he cried out of sack. 

Host. Ay, that a* did. 30 

Bard. And of women. 

Host. Nay, that a' did not. 

Boy. Yes, that a* did; and said they were devils 

incarnate. 
Host. A' could never abide carnation ; 'twas a colour 

he never liked. 
Boy. A* said once, the devil would have him about 

women. 
Host. A* did in some sort, indeed, handle women 5 

but then he was rheumatic. 40 

Boy. Do you not remember, a* saw a flea stick upon 

Bardolph's nose, and a' said it was a black soul 

burning in hell-fire ? 
Bard. Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that fire : 

that 's all the riches I got in his service. 
Nym. Shall we shog ? the king will be gone from 

Southampton. 
Pist. Come, let 's away. My love, give me thy lips. 

Look to my chattels and my movables : 50 

Let senses rule ; the word is * Pitch and Pay * : 

Trust none ; 

For oaths are straws, men's faiths are wafer-cakes 

And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck : 

Therefore, Caveto be thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals. Yoke-fellows in arms. 

Let us to France 5 like horse-leeches, my boys. 

To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck ! 
Boy. And that's but unwholesome food, they say. 
Pist. Touch her soft mouth, and march. 60 
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Bard. Farewell, hostess. \Kissing her. 

Nym. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of it ; but, 

adieu. 
Pist. Let housewifery appear : keep close, I thee command. 
Host. Farewell ; adieu. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. 

France. The Kin^s palace. 

' Flourish. Enter the French King, the Dauphin^ the Dukes 
of Berri and Bretagncy the Constable ^ and others. 

Fr. King. Thus comes the English with full power upon us ; 
And more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royally in our defences. 
Therefore the Dukes of Berri and of Bretagne, 
Of Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth, 
And you, Prince Dauphin, with all swift dispatch. 
To line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage and with means defendant 5 
For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf. lo 

It fits us then to be as provident 
As fear may teach us out of late examples 
Lett by the fatal and neglected English 
Upon our fields. 

Dan, My most redoubted father. 

It is most meet we arm us 'gainst the foe 5 
For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom. 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in question, 

\But that defences, musters, preparations. 
Should be maintain'd, assembled and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. 20 
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Therefore, I say *tis meet we all go forth 

To view the sick and feeble parts of France : 

And let us do it with no show of fea r ; 

No, with no more than if we heard that England 

Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance : 

For, my good liege, she is so idly king'd. 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, h^mornns yft ^^fhf 

That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace, Prince Dauphin F 

You are too much mistaken in this king : 30 

Question your grace the late ambassadors. 
With what great state he heard their embassy. 
How well supplied with noble counsellors. 
How modest in exception, and withal 
How terrible in constant resolution. 
And you shall find his v anities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Bru tus, 
Coverin g discretion with a coat of folly ^ 
As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 
That shall first spring and be most delicate. 40 

Dau. Well, *tis not so, my lord high constable 5 
But though we think it so, it is no matter : 
In cases of defence *tis best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems : 
So the proportions of defence are fill'd 5 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting 
A little cloth. 

Fr. King, Think we King Harry strong ; 

And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been flesh'd upon us ; 50 
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And he is bred out of that bloody strain 

That haunted us in our familiar paths : 

Witness our too much memorable shame 

When Cressy battle fatally was struck. 

And all our princes captived by the hand 

Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of Wales ; 

Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain standing, 

Up in the air, crown'd with the golden sun, 

Saw his heroical seed, and smiled to see him. 

Mangle the work of nature, and deface 6o 

The patterns that by God and by French fathers 

Had twenty years been made. This is a stem 

Of that victorious stock ; and let us fear 

The native mightiness and fate of him. 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Ambassadors from Harry King of England 

Do crave admittance to your majesty. 
Fr. King. We '11 give them present audience. Go, and 
bring them. 

[Exeunt Messenger and certain Lords. 
You see this chase is hotly follow'd, friends. 
Dau. Turn head, and stop pursuit ; for coward dogs 

Most spend their mouths when what they seem to 
threaten 70 

Runs far before them. Good my sovereign. 
Take up the English short, and let them know 
Of what a monarchy you are the head : 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 

Re-enter Lords ^ with Exeter and train. 
Fr. Kir^. From our brother England ? 
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Exe. From him ; and thus he greets your majesty. 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrow'd glories that by gift of heaven. 
By law of nature and of nations, 'long 80 

To him and to his heirs ; namely, the crown 
And all wide-stretched honours that pertain 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
Unto the crown of France. That you may know 
*Tis no sinister nor no awkward claim, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vanish'd days. 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion raked. 
He sends you this most memorable line. 
In every branch truly demonstrative \ 
Willing you overlook this pedigree : 90 

And when you find him evenly derived 
. From his most famed of famous ancestors, 
Edward the third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger. 

Fr, King. Or else what follows ? 

Exe. Bloody constraint ; for if you hide the crown 
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it : 
Therefore in fierce tempest is he coming, 
In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove, loo 

That, if requiring fail, he will compel ; 
And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 
On the po o r souls for whom tlus hungry w ar 
Opens his vastv iaws ; a nd on your head 
Turning the widows' tears, the orphans' cries. 
The dead men's blood, the pining maidens' groans. 
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For husbands, fathers and betrothed lovers. 

That shall be swallow'd in this controversy. 

This is his claim, his threatening, and my message 5 

Unless the Dauphin be in presence here, in 

To whom expressly I bring greeting too. 

Fr. King. For us, we will consider of this further : 
To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother England. 

Dau. For the Dauphin, 

I stand here for him : what to him from England ? 

Exe. Scorn and defiance ; slight regard, contempt. 
And any thing that may not misbecome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus says my king ; an if your father's highness 120 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large. 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty. 
He '11 call you to so hot an answer of it. 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass, and return your mock 
In second accent of his ordnance. 

Dau. Say, if my father render fair return. 
It is against my will j for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England : to that end. 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 130 

I did present him with the Paris balls. 

Exe. He '11 make your Paris Louvre shake for it. 
Were it the mistress-court of mighty Europe : 
And, be assured, yo u '11 find a difference. 
As we his subjects have in wonder found. 
Between the promise of his greener days 
An d these he ma st ers now ; now he weighs time 
Even to the utmost grain j that you shall read 
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In your own losses, if he stay in France. 
Fr. King. To-morrow shall you know our mind at full. 
Exe. Dispatch us with all speed, lest that our king 141 

Come here himself to question our delay ; 

For he is footed in this land already. 
Fr. King. You shall be soon dispatch'd with fair conditions : 

A night is but small breath and little pause 

To answer matters of this consequence. 

[Flourish. Exeunt. 

ACT THIRD. 
Prologue, 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies 
In motion of no less celerity 

Than that of thought. Suppose that you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning : 
Play with your fancies) , and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing ; 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confused ; behold the threaden sails, lo 
Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd sea. 
Breasting the lofty surge : O. do but think 
You stand upon the rivage and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 
For so appears this fleet majestical. 
Holding due course to Harfleur. f ollow, follow a 
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Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy, 
And leave your England, as dead midnight still. 
Guarded with grandsires, babies and old women^ 20 
^Ither'past or not arrived to pith and puissance ; 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cuU'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege ; 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages. 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppose the ambassador from the French comes back ; 
Tells Harry that the king doth offer him 
Katharine his daughter, and with her, to dowry, 30 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 
The offer likes not : and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

[Alaruniy and chambers go off". 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind. 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 

"^ "^ [Exit. 

Scene I. 

France* Before Harfleur. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry^ Exeter y Bedford^ Gloucester^ 
and Soldiers, with scaling-ladders. 

K. Hen. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more \ 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there 's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
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Then imitate the action of th e tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon lip the blood. 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage ; 

Then jend the eye a terrible aspec^ ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head lo 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'er hang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swiird with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide. 

Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 

To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ! 

Fathers that, like so naany Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 20 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument : 

Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 

That those whom you call'd fathers did beget you. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen. 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding; which I doubt 

not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base. 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 30 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. The game *s afoot. 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry • God for Harry, England, and Saint George ! ' 
[Exeunt. Alarum^ and chambers go cff. 
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Scene II. 

The same. 
Enter Nytn^ Bardolph^ Pistol^ and Boy. 

Bard. On, on, on, on, on! to the breach, to the 

breach ! 
Nym. Pray thee, corporal, stay : the knocks are too 

hot ; and, for mine own part, I have not a case of 

lives: the humour of it is too hot, that is the very 

plain-song of it. 
Pist. The plain-song is most just J for humours do abound : 

Knocks go and come ; God's vassals drop and die j 
And sword and shield. 
In bloody field, lO 

Doth win immortal fame. 

Boy. Would I were in an alehouse in London ! I 
would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety. 
Pist. And I : 

If wishes would prevail with me. 
My purpose should not fail with me. 
But thither would I hie. 

Boy. As duly, but not as truly. 

As bird doth sing on bough. 

Enter Fluelkn. 

Flu. Up to the breach, you dogs ! avaunt, you 20 
cullions ! [Driving them for*ward. 

Pist. Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould. 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage, 
Abate thy rage, great duke !. 
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Good bawcock, bate thy rage; use lenity, sweet 
chuck ! 

Nym. These be good humours ! your honour wins bad 

humours. [Exeunt all but Boy. 

Boy. As young as I am, I have observed these three 
swashers. I am boy to them all three : but all 
they three, thou gh they would serve me. could n ot 30 
be man to me i for in deed three such a ntic s dj? 
not amount to a man. For Bardolph, he is white- 
livered and red-faced ; by the means whereof 
a' faces it out, but fights not. For Pistol, he ' 
hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword ; by the 
means whereof a* breaks words, and keeps whole 
weapons. For Nym, he hath heard that men 
of few words are the best men ; and therefore 
he scorns to say his prayers, lest a' should be 
thought a coward : but his few bad words are 40 
matched with as few good deeds : for a' never 
broke any man's head but his own, and that was 
against a post when he was drunk. They will 
steal any thing, and call it purchase. Bardolph 
stole a lute-case, bore it twelve leagues, and sold 
it for three half-pence. Nym and Bardolph are 
sworn brothers in filching, and in Calais they 
stole a fire-shovel : I knew by that piece of 
service the men would carry coals. They would 
have me as familiar with men's pockets as their 50 
gloves or their handkerchers : which makes much 
against my manhood, if I should take from 
another's pocket to put into mine ; for it is plain , 
pocketing up of wrongs. I must leave them, 
and seek some better service : their villany goes 
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against my weak stomach, and therefore I must 
cast it up. [Exit. 

Re-enter Flue/Ien, Gower following. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen, you must come presently 
to the mines; the Duke of Gloucester would 
speak with you. 60 

Flu, To the mines ! tell you the duke, it is not so 
good to come to the mines ; for, look you, the 
mines is not according to the disciplines of the 
war: the concavities of it is not sufficient; for, 
look you, th* athversary, you may discuss unto 
the duke, look you, is digt himself four yard 
under the countermines: by Cheshu, I think a' 
will plow up all, if there is not better directions. 

Gow. The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the order 

of the siege is given, is altogether directed by 70 
an Irishman, a very valiant gentleman, i' faith. 

Flu. It is Captain Macmorris, is it not ? 

Gow. I think it be. 

Flu. By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the world: I 
will verify as much in his beard : he has no 
more directions in the true disciplines of the 
wars, look you, of the Roman disciplines, than 
is a puppy-dog. 

Enter Macmorris and Captain Jamy. 

Gow. Here a' comes ; and the Scots captain. Captain 

Jamy, with him. 80 

Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous gentle- 
man, that is certain; and of great expedition 
and knowledge in th' aunchient wars, upon my 
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particular knowledge of his directions: by 
Cheshu, be will maintain bis argument as well 
as any military man in the world, in the dis- 
ciplines of the pristine wars of the Romans. 

Jamy. I say gud-day, Captain Fluellen. 

Flu. God-den to your worship, good Captain James. 

Gow. How now, Captain Macmorris ! have you quit jk^ 
the mines ? have the pioners given o'er ? 

Mac. By Chrish, la! tish ill done: the work ish 
give over, the trompet sound the retreat. By 
my hand, I swear, and my father's soul, the 
work ish ill done; it ish give over: I would 
have blowed up the town, so Chrish save me, 
la ! in an hour : O, tish ill done, tish ill done ; 
by my hand, tish ill done ! 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now, will 

you voutsafe me, look you, a few disputations loo 
with you, as partly touching or concerning the 
disciplines of the war, the Roman wars, in the 
way of argument, look you, and friendly com- 
munication; partly to satisfy my opinion, and 
partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my mind, 
as touching the direction of the military discip- 
line ; that is the point. 

Jamy. It sail be vary gud, gud feith, gud captains 
bath : and I sail quit you with gud leve, as I 
may pick occasion; that sail I, marry. no 

Mac. It is no time to discourse, so Chrish save me: 
the day is hot, and the weather, and the wars, 
and the king, and the dukes : it is no time to 
discourse. The town is beseeched, and the 
trumpet call us to the breach; and we talk. 
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and, be Chrish, do nothing: *tis shame for us 
all : so God sa' me, 'tis shame to stand still ; it 
is shame, by my hand: and there is throats to 
be cut, and works to be done^ and there ish 
nothing done, so Chrish sa' me, la! I20 

Jamy. By the mess, ere theise eyes of mine take 
themselves to slomber, ay '11 de gud service, or 
ay '11 lig i' the grund for it; ay, or go to death; 
and ay '11 pay't as valorously as I may, that 
sail I suerly do, that is the brefF and the long. 
Marry, I wad full fain hear some question 'tween 
you tway. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, under 
your correction, there is not many of your 
nation — 1 30 

Mac. Of my nation! What ish my nation? Ish 
a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a 
rascal. What ish my nation? Who talks of 
my nation ? 

Flu. Look you, if you take the matter otherwise 
than is meant. Captain Macmorris, peradventure 
I shall think you do not use me with that 
affability as in discretion you ought to use me, 
look you; being as good a man as yourself, 
both in the disciplines of war, and in the deriva- 140 
tion of my birth, and in other particularities. 

Mac. I do not know you so good a man as myself: 
so Chrish save me, I will cut off your head. 

Gow. Gentlemen both, you will mistake each other. 

Jamy. A ! that 's a foul fault. 

[A parley sounded. 

Gow. The towa sounds a parley. 
G 
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Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more better 
opportunity to be required, look you, I will be 
so bold as to tell you I know the disciplines of 
war J and there is an end. [Exeunt. 150 

Scene III. 

The same. Before the gates. 

The Governor and some Citizens on the wails; the Er^lisb 
forces below. Enter King Henry and his train. 

K. Hen. How yet resolves the governor of the town ? 
This is the latest parle we will admit : 
Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves ; 
Or like to men proud of destruction 
Defy us to our worst : for, as I am a soldier, 
A name that in my thoughts becomes me best. 
If I begin the battery once again. 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfle ur 
Till in her ashes sh e lie burie d. 
The gates ot mercy shall be all shut up, lO 

And the flesh'd soldier, rough and hard of heart. 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 
Array'd in flames like to the prince of fiends. 
Do, with his smirch'd complexion, all fell feats 
Enlink'd to waste and desolation ? 
What is 't to me, when you yourselves are cause. 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 20 

Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
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When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil 
As send precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town and of your people. 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command ; 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 30 
Overblows the filthy and co ntagious cloud s 
^ %ji heady murder, spoil and villany. 
it not, why, in a moment look to see 
The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 
Your fathers taken by the silver beards. 
And their most reverend heads dash'd to the walls. 
Your naked infants spitted upon pikes. 
Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confused 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 40 
At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 
What say you ? will you yield, and this avoid. 
Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroyed ? 

Gov, Our expectation hath this day an end : 

The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated. 

Returns us that his powers are yet not ready 

To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great king. 

We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 

Enter our gates ; dispose of us and ours ; 

For we no longer are defensible. 50 

K. Hen. Open your gates. Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur j there remain. 
And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French : 
Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle. 
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The winter coming on, and sick ness growing^ 
Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur will we be your guest } 
To-morrow for the march are we addrest. 

[Flourish. The King and his train enter the town. 
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Alice. De elbow. 

Kath. De elbow. Je m'en fais la r^p^tition de tous 

les mots que vous m'avez appris des a present. 
Alice. II est trop difficile, madame, comme je pense. 
Kath. Excusez-moi, Alice ; ecoutez : de hand, de 

fingres, de nails, de arma, de bilbow. 
Alice. De elbow, madame. 
Kath. O Seigneur Dieu, je m*en oublie ! de elbow. 30 

Comment appelez-vous le col ? 
Alice. De neck, madame. 
Kath. De nick. Et le menton ? 
Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De sin. Le col, de nick \ le menton, de sin. 
Alice. Oui. Sauf votre honneur, en verite, vous 

prononcez les mots aussi droit que les natifs 

d'Angleterre. 
Kath. Je ne doute point d'apprendre, par la grace de 

Dieu, et en peu de temps. < 40 

Alice. N*avez vous pas deja oublie ce que je vous ai 

enseigne ? 
Kath. Non, je reciterai a vous promptement : de hand, 

de fingres, de mails, — 
Alice. De nails, madame. 
Kath. De nails, de arm, de ilbow. 
Alice. Sauf votre honneur, de elbow. 
Kath. Ainsi dis-je ; de elbow, de nick, et de sin. 

Comment appelez-vous le pied et la robe ? 
Alice. De foot, madame ; et de coun. 50 

Kath. De foot et de coun ! O Seigneur Dieu ! ce 

sont mots de son mauvais, corruptible, gros, et 

impudique, et non pour les dames d'honneur 

d'user : je ne voudrais prononcer ces mots devant 
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les seigneurs de France pour tout le monde. 
Foh ! le foot et le coun ! Neanmoins, je reciterai 
une autre fois ma le^on ensemble : de hand, de 
fingres, de nails, de arm, de elbow, de nick, de 
sin, de foot, de coun. 
Alice. Excellent, madame ! 60 

Kath. Cest assez pour une fois : allons-nous a diner. 

\Exeunt. 
Scene V. 

The same* 

Enter the King of France^ the Dauphin j the Duke of Bourbon, 
the Constable of France, and others. 

Fr. King. Tis certain he hath pass'd the river Somme. 

Con. And if he be not fought withal, my lord. 
Let us not live in France ; let us quit all. 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 

Dau. O Dieu vivant ! shall a few sprays of us. 
The emptying of our fathers' luxury. 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock. 
Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds. 
And overlook their grafters ? 

Bour. Normans, but bastard Normans, Norman bastards ! 
Mort de ma vie ! if they march along 11 

Unfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom. 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 

Con. Dieu de batailles ! where have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull. 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale. 
Killing their fruit with frowns ? Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein'd jades, their barley-broth. 
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Decoct their cold blood to su ch, valiant heat ? 20 

— T 

And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine. 

Seem frosty ? O, for honour of our land. 

Let us not hang like roping icicles 

Upon our houses' thatch, whiles a more frosty people 

Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields ! — 

Poor we may call them in their native lords. 

Dau. By faith and honour, 

Our madams mock at us, and plainly say 

Our mettle is bred out, and they will give 

Their bodies to the lust of English youth, 30 

To new-store trance with bastard warriors. 

Bour. They bid us to the English dancing-schools. 
And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. 
And that we are most lofty runaways. 

Fr. King. Where is Montjoy the herald ? speed him hence : 
Let him greet England with our sharp defiance. 
Up, princes ! and, with spirit of honour edged 
More sharper than your swords, hie to the field : 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France \ 40 

You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berri, 
Alen9on, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy ; 
Jaques Chatillon, Rambures, Vaudemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpre, Roussi, and Fauconberg, 
Foix, Lestrale, Bouciqualt, and Charolois j 
High dukes, great princes,' barons, lords and knights. 
For your great seats now quit you of great shames. 
Bar Harry England, that sweeps through our land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur : 
Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 50 

Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
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The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon : 
Go down upon him, yoiT^havp pnwfr pnmifyh^ 
And in a captive chariot into Rouen 
Bring him our prisoner. 

Con, This becomes the great. 

Sorry am I his numbers are so few, 
His soldiers sick and famish'd in their march. 
For I am sure, w hen he shall see our army, 
He *J1 drop his heart \r\tc\ thp s inir c\f fpar 
And for achievement offer ns \\h r?inff^m, 60 

Fr. King. Therefore, lord constable, haste on Montjoy, 
And let him say to England that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give. 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in Rouen. 

Dau. Not so, I do beseech your majesty. 

Fr, King, Be patient, for you shall remain with us. 
Now forth, lord constable and princes all. 
And quickly bring us word of England's fall. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI. 

The English camp in Picardy, 
Enter Gower and Fluellen^ meeting, 

Gow, How now. Captain Fluellen! come you from 

the bridge ? 
Flu. I assure you, there is very excellent services 

committed at the bridge. 
Gow, Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 
Flu, The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as 

Agamemnon ; and a man that I love and honour 

with my soul, and my heart, and my duty, and 
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my life, and my living, and my uttermost power : 
he is not — God be praised and blessed! — any lo 
hurt in the world ; but keeps the bridge most 
valiantly, with excellent discipline. There is 
an aunchient lieutenant there at the pridge, I 
think in my very conscience he is as valiant a 
man as Mark Antony; and he is a man of no 
estimation in the world; but I did see him do 
as gallant service. 

Gow. What do you call him ? 

Flu. He is called Aunchient Pistol. 

Gow. I know him not. 20 

Enter Pistol. 

Flu. Here is the man. 

Pist. Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours : 
The Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu. Ay, I praise God ; and I have merited some love 
at his hands. 

Pist. Bardolph, a soldier, firm and sound of heart. 
And of buxom valour, hath, by cruel fate. 
And giddy Fortune's furious fickle wheel. 
That goddess blind. 
That stands upon the rolling restless stone — 30 

Flu. By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. Fortune 
is painted blind, with a muffler afore her eyes, 
to signify to you that Fortune is blind ; and she 
is painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, 
which is the moral of it, that she is turning, and 
inconstant, and mutability, and variation: and 
her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical 
one, which rolls, and rolls, and rolls : in good 
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truth, the poet makes a most excellent descrip- 
tion of it : Fortune is an excellent moral. 40 

Pist. Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on him ; 
For he hath stolen a pax, and hanged must a' be 2 
A damned death ! 

Let gallows gape for dog ; let man go free 
And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate : 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pax of little price. 

Therefore, go speak ; the duke will hear thy voice ; 
And let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach : 50 

Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 

Flu. Aunchient Pistol, I do partly understand your 
meaning. 

Pist, Why then, rejoice therefore. 

Flu. Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing to rejoice 
at : for if, look you, he were my brother, I would 
desire the duke to use his good pleasure, and put 
him to execution; for discipline ought to he ns ^d. 

Pist Die and be damn'd ! and figo for thy friendship ! 

F/u. It is well. 60 

Pist. The fig of Spain ! [Exit. 

Flu. Very good. 

Gow. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit rascal ; 
I remember him now ; a cutpurse. 

Flu. I'll assure you, a' uttered as brave words at the 
pridge as you shall see in a summer's day. But 
it is very well ; what he has spoke to me, that is 
well, I warrant you, when time is serve. 

Gow. Why, 'tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and 

then goes to the wars, to grace himself at his 70 
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return into Ix)ndon under the form of a soldier. 
And such fellows are perfect in the great com- 
manders' names : and they will learn you by rote 
where services were done j at such and such a 
sconce, at such a breach, at such a convoy j who 
came off bravely, who was shot, who disgraceS^ 
what terms the enemy stood on; and this they 
con perfectly in the phrase of war, which they 
trick up with new-tuned oaths : and what a beard 
of the general's cut and a horrid suit of the camp 80 
will do among foaming bottles and ale-washed 
wits, is wonderful to be thought on. But you 
must learn to know such slanders of the age, or 
else you may be marvellously mistook. 
Flu. I tell you what, Captain Gower ; I do perceive 
he is not the man that he would gladly make 
show to the world he is : if I find a hole in his 
coat, I will tell him my mind. \Drum heardJ] 
Hark you, the king is coming, and I must speak 
with him from the pridge. 90 

Drum and Colours. Enter King Henry , Gloucester , 
and Soldiers. 

God pless your majesty ! 

K. Hen. How now, Fluellen ! camest thou from the 
bridge ? 

Flu. Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke of 
Exeter has very gallantly maintained the pridge : 
the French is gone off, look you ; and there is 
gallant and most prave passages: marry, th' 
athversary was have possession of the pridge* 
but he is enforced to retire, and the Duke of 
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Exeter is master of the pridge : I can tell your 
majesty, the duke is a prave man. ICXD 

K. Hem What men have you lost, Fluellen ? 

Flu. The perdition of th* athversary hath been very 
great, reasonable great: marry, for my part, I 
think the duke hath lost never a man, but one 
that is like to be executed for robbing a church, 
one Bardolph, if your majesty know the man : 
his face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames o' fire : and his lips blows at his nose, 
and it is like a coal of fire, sometimes plue and 
sometimes red ; but his nose is executed, and his I lo 
fire 's out. 

K. Hen, We would have all such offenders so cut off. 
and we give express charge, that in our marches 
through the country, there be nothing compelled 
from the villages, nothing taken but paid for, 
none of the French upbraided or abused in dis- 
dainful language; for when lenity and cruelty 
play for a kingdom, ^e gentler gamester is the 
soonest winner. ^ 

Tucket. Enter Montjoy. 

Mont. You know me by my habit. 1 20 

K. Hen. Well then I know thee : what shall I know of 
thee ? 

Mont. My master's mind. 

K. Hen. Unfold it. 

Mont. Thus says my king- Say thou to Harry of 
England : Though we seemed dead, we did but 
sleep: advantage is a better soldier than rash- 
ness. Tell him we could have rebuked him at 
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Harfleur, but that we thought not good to bruise 
an injury till it were full ripe: now we speak 
upon our cue, and our voice is imperial : England 1 30 
shall repent his folly, see his weakness, and 
admire our sufFerance. Bid him therefore con- 
sider of his ransom ; which must proportion the 
losses we have borne, the subjects we have lost, 
the disgrace we have digested ; which in weight 
to re-answer, his pettiness would bow under. For 
our losses, his exchequer is too poor; for the 
effusion of our blood, the muster of his kingdom 
too faint a number ; and for our disgrace, his own 
person, kneeling at our feet, but a weak and 140 
worthless satisfaction. To this add defiance: 
and tell him, for conclusion, he hath Detrayed his 
followers, whose condemnation is pronounced. 
So far my king and master ; so much my office. 

K. Hen. What is thy name i I know thy quality. 

Mont. Montjoy. 

K. Hen. Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn thee back. 
And tell thy king I do not seek him now ; 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment : for, to say the sooth, 150 
Though 'tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage. 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled. 

numbers l essened, a nd those few I have 
Almost no better than so many French ; 
Who when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen. Yet, forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus ! This your air of France 
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Hath blown that vice in me ; I must repent. 1 60 

Go therefore, tell thy master here I am ; 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk. 

My army but a weak and sickly guard ; 

Yet, God before, tell him we will come on. 

Though France himself and such another neighbour 

Stand in our way. There 's for thy labour, Montjoy. 

Go, bid thy master well advise himself: 

If we may pass, we will j if we be hindered. 

We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 

Discolour: and so, Montjoy, fare you well. 170 

The sum of all our answer is but this : 

We would not seek a battle, as we are ; 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it : 

So tell your master. 

Mont. I shall deliver so. Thanks to your highness. 

[Exit. 

Glou. I hope they will not come upon us now. 

K. Hen. We are in God's hand^ brother, not in theirs. 
March to the bridge ; it now draws toward night : 
Beyond the river we '11 encamp ourselves, 1 79 

And on to-morrow bid them march away. [Exeunt 

Scene VIL 

Tie French campy near Agincourt. 

Enter the Constable of France ^ the Lord Rambures^ 
Orleans^ Dauphin^ with others. 

Con. Tut! I have the best armour of the world. 

Would it were day ! 
OrL You have an excellent armour \ but let my horse 

have his due. 
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Con. It is the best horse of Europe. 

OrL Will it never be morning ? 

Dau. My Lord of Orleans, and my lord high con- 
stable, you talk of horse and armour ? 

Orl. You are as well provided of both as any prince 

in the world. lo 

Dau. What a long night is this ! I will not change 
my horse with any that treads but on four 
pasterns. (Ja, ha! he bounds from the earth, 
as if his entrails were hairs ; le cheval volant, 
the Pegasus, chez les narines de feu! When 
I bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk : he trots 
the air , the earth sings when he touches it ; 
the basest horn of his hoof is more musical than 
the pipe of Hermes. 

OrL He *s of the colour of the nutmeg. 20 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beast 
for Perseus : he is pure air and fire ; and the 
dull elements of earth and water never appear in 
him, but only in patient stillness while his rider 
mounts him : he is indeed a horse ; and all other 
jades you may call beasts. 

Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute and 
excellent horse. 

Dau. It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like 

the bidding of a monarch, and his countenance 30 
enforces homage. 

Or I. No more, cousin. 

Dau. Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, from the 
rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary 
deserved praise on my palfrey : it is a theme as 
fluent as the sea: turn the sands into eloquent 
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tongues, and my horse is argument for them all : 
'tis a subject for a sovereign to reason on, and for 
a sovereign's sovereign to ride on ; and for the 
world, familiar to us and unknown, to lay apart 40 
their particular functions and wonder at him. I 
once writ a sonnet in his praise, and began thus : 
* Wonder of nature,' — 

Orl. I have heard a sonnet begin so to one's mistress. 

Dau. Then did they imitate that which I composed 
to my courser, for my horse is my mistress. 

OrL Your misfess bears well. 

Dau. Me well j which is the prescript praise and 
perfection of a good and particular mistress. 

Con. Nay, for methought yesterday your mistress 50 
shrewdly shook your back. 

Dau. So perhaps did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. 

Dau. O then belike she was old and gentle ; and you 
rode, like a kern of Ireland, your French hose off, 
and in your strait strossers. 

Con. You have good judgement in horsemanship. 

Dau. Be warned by me, then : they that ride so, and 
ride not warily, fall into foul bogs. I had rather 
have my horse to my mistress. 60 

Con. I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 

Dau. I tell thee, constable, my mistress wears his own 
hair. 

Con. I could make as true a boast as that, if I had a 
sow to my mistress. 

Dau. * Le chien est retourne a son propre vomisse- 
ment, et la truie lav^e au bourbier : ' thou makest 
use of any thing. 
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Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress, or 

any such proverb so little kin to the purpose. 70 

Ram. My lord constable, the armour that I saw in 

your tent to-night, ar« those stars or suns upon 

it? 
Con. Stars, my lord. 

Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 
Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 
Dau. That may be, for you bear a many superfluously, 

and 'twere more honour some were away. 
Con. Even as your horse bears your praises 5 who 

would trot as well, were some of your brags 80 

dismounted. 
Dau. Would I were able to load him with his desert ! 

Will it never be day ? I will trot to-morrow a 

mile, and my way shall be paved with English 

faces. 
Con. I will not say so, for fear I should be faced out 

of my way : but I would it were morning ; for 

I would fain be about the ears of the English. 
Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for twenty 

prisoners ? 90 

Con. You must first go yourself to l\azard, ere you 

have them. 
Dau. 'Tls midnight ; I '11 go arm myself. [Exit 

Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 
Ram. He longs to eat the English. 
Con. I think he will eat all he kills. 
Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he's a gallant 

prince. 
Con. Swear by her foot, that she may tread out the 

oath. 100 

li 
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OrL He is simply the most active gentleman of 

France. 
Con. Doing is activity ; and he will still be doing. 
OrL He never did harm, that I heard of. 
Con. Nor will do none to-mo rrow; he will keep tha t 

Or I. I know him to be valiant. 

Con. I was told that by one that knows him better 

than you. 
Orl. What's he? IIO 

Con. Marry, he told me so himself; and he said he 

cared not who knew it. 
OrL He needs not ; it is no hidden virtue in him. 
Con. By my faith, sir, but it is ; never any body saw 

it but his lackey: 'tis a hooded valour; and 

when it appears, it will bate. 
OrL 111 will never said well. 
Con. I will cap that proverb with * There is flattery 

in friendship.' 
OrL And I will take up that with * Give the devil 120 

his due.' 
Con. Well placed : there stands your friend for the 

devil : have at the very eye of that proverb with 

* A pox of the devil.' 

OrL You are the better at proverbs, by how much 

* A fool's bolt is soon shot.' 
Con. You have shot over. 

OrL 'Tis not the first time you were overshot. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord high constable, the English lie within 

fifteen hundred paces of your tents. 130 
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Con. Who hath meSsured the ground ? 

Mess. The Lord Grandpre. 

Con. A valiant and most expert gentleman. Would 

it were day ! Alas, poor Harry of England ! 

he longs not for the dawning as we do. 
Orl. What a wretched and peevish fellow is this 

King of England, to mope with his fat-brained 

followers so far out of his knowledge ! 
Con. If the English had any apprehension, they would 

run away. 140 

Or/. That they lack ; for if their heads had any 

intellectual armour, they could never wear such 

heavy head-pieces. 
Ram. That island of England breeds very valiant 

creatures; their mastiffs are of unmatchable 

courage. 
Orl. Foolish cur s, that run lyipl^ing ;n»r> tV^^ m^lUh ^^ 

a Russian bear and have their heads crushed like 

ro tten apples ! You may as well say, that's a 

valiant flea that dare eat his breakfast on the lip 150 

of a lion. 
Con. Just, just ; and the men do sympathize with the 

mastiffs in robustious and rough coming on, 

leaving their wits with their wives : and then 

give them great meals of beef, and iron and steel, 

they will eat like wolves, and fight like devils. 
Orl. Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef. 
Con. Then shall we find to-morrow they have only 

stomachs to eat and none to fight. Now is it 

time to arm : come, shall we about it ? 160 

Orl. It is now two o'clock : but, let me see, by ten 

We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. [Exeuni 
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ACT FOURTH. 

Prologue. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now entertain conjecture of a time^ <JL ^ 

When creeping murmur and the poring dark / A '^ y 
FUl sjhe Wide vessel of the un iv^ysg ^ ( ^^j^S^ 

From camp to camp througn the toiil womb of night 
The hum of either army stilly sounds, ] -. 

That the fixM sentinels almost receive VL/ 

The secret whispers of each other's watch : 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face \ 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs lo 
Piercing the night's dull ear ; and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up. 
Give dreadful note of preparation : 
The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
gd the third hour of drowsy morning name, 
ioud of their numbers and secure in soul. 
The con fident an d over-lusty French 
Do the'^low-rated English play at dice ; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night 20 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently and inly ruminate 
Vne m orning's dang er, and their gesture sad 
investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
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N^U*^ ^,^^^ A^^>y 

So many hnrriH ghnsrs.^ O now, who will behold / 

riie royaFcaptain ot thi^ ruin'd band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 30 

Let him cry * Praise and glory on his head ! * 

For forth he goes and visits all his host. 

Bids them good morrow with a ^modest smile. 

And calls them brothers, friends and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate oqe jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night, 

But freshly looks and over-bears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 40 

That every wretch, pining and p ale before . 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks ; 

A largess universal like the sun of^QX' K^^ ^ v-x jv 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, So A 

Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all ' 

Behold, as may unworthiness define, 
A little touch of Harry in the night. 

Thd so our scene must to the battle fly ; 
Where — O for pity ! — we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 50 

Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous. 
The name of Aglncourt. Yet sit and see. 
Minding true things by what their mockeries be. 

* " [Exit. 
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Scene I. 

The English camp at Agincourt. 

Enter King Henry ^ Bedford^ and Gloucester. 

K. Hen. Gloucester, 'tis true that we are in great danger 5 
The greater therefore should our courage be. 
Good morrow, brother Bedford. God Almighty ! 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 
Would men observingly distil it out. 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers. 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry : 
Besides, they are our outward consciences,^ 
And preachers to u$ all, admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 10 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And, make a moral of the devil himself. 

Enter Erpingham. 

Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 

Erp, Not so, my liege : this lodging likes me better. 
Since I may say * Now lie I like a king.' 

K. Hen. * Tis good for men to love their present pains 
UgOQ^xample ; so the spirit is eased : 
And when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 20 
The organs, though defunct and dead before. 
Break up their drowsy grave and newly move. 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. 
Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. Brothers both. 
Commend me to the princes in our camp 5 
Do my good morrow to them, and anon 
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Desire them all to my pavilion. 
Glou. We shall, my liege. 
Erp, Shall I attend your grace ? 
K, Hen. No, my good knight ; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England : 30 

I and my bosom must debate a while. 

And then I would no other company. 
Erp. The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble Harry ! 

[Exeunt all but King. 
K. Hen. God-a-mercy, old heart ! thou speak*st cheerfully. 

Enter Pistol. 

Pist. Qui va li ? 

K. Hen. A friend. 

Pist. Discuss unto me ; art thou officer ? 

Or art thou base, common, and popular ? 

K. Hen. I am a gentleman of a company. 

Pist. TraiPst thou the puissant pike? 40 

K. Hen. Even so. What are you ? 

Pist. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 

K. Hen. Then you are a better than the king. 

Pist. The king 's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame ; 
Of parents good, of fist most valiant : 
I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I love the lovely bully. What is thy name ? 

K. Hen. Harry le Roy. 

Pist. Le Roy ! a Cornish name : art thou of Cornish 
crew ? 50 

K. Hen. No, I am a Welshman. 

Pist. Know^st thou Fluellen ? 

K. Hen. Yes. 
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Pist. Tell him. Til knock his leek about his pate 

Upon Saint Davy's day. 
K. Hen. Do not you wear your dagger in your cap 

that day, lest he knock that about yours. 
Pist. Art thou his friend ? 
K. Hen. And his kinsman too. 

Pist. The figo for thee, then ! 60 

K. Hen. I thank you 5 God be with you ! 
Pist. My name is Pistol callM. [Exit. 

K. Hen. It sorts well with your fierceness. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen ! 

Flu. So ! in the name of Jesu Christ, speak lower. 
It is the greatest admiration in the universal 
world, when the true and aunchient preroga- 
tives and laws of the wars is not kept : if you 
would take the pains but to examine the wars 
of Pompey the Great, you shall find, I warrant 70 
you, that there is no tiddle taddle nor pibble 
pabble in Pompe/s camp; I warrant you, you 
shall find the ceremonies of the wars, and the 
cares of it, and the forms of it, and the sobriety 
of it, and the modesty of it, to be otherwise. 

Gow. Why, the enemy is loud \ you hear him all night. 

Flu. If the enemy is an ass and a fool and a prating 
coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that we should 
also, look you, be an ass and a fool and a 
prating coxcomb ? in your own conscience, now ? 80 

Gow. I will speak lower. 

Flu. I pray you and beseech you that you will. 

[Exeunt Gower and Fluellen. 
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K. Hen. Though it appear a little out of fashion. 

There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 

Enter three soldiers ^ John Bates ^ Alexander Courts 
and Michael Williams, 

Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the morning 
which breaks yonder? 

Bates. I think it be : but we have no great cause to 
desire the approach of day. 

Will. We see yonder the beginning of the day, but 

I think we shall never see the end of it. Who 90 
goes there ? 

K. Hen. A friend. 

Will. Under what captain serve you ? 

K. Hen. Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Will. A good old commander and a most kind gentle- 
man : I pray you, what thinks he of our estate ? 

K. Hen. Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that 
look to be washed off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king ? 

K. Hen. No ; nor it is not meet he should. For, 100 
though I speak it to you, Tthink thp king is hnt ^ 
a man, as I am ; the violet smells to him as it 
doth to me; the elenoent shows to him as it 
doth to me ; all his senses have but human con- 
ditions J his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness 
he appears but a man ; and though his affections 
are higher mounted than ours, yet, when they 
stoop, they stoop with the like wing. There- 
fore when he sees reason of fears, as we do, his 
fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours I lo 
are : yet, in reason, no man should possess him 
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with any appearance of fear, lest he, by showing 
it should dishearten his army. 

Bates. He may show what outward courage he will j 
but I believe, as cold a night as 'tis, he could 
wish himself in Thames up to the neck; and so 
I would he were, and I by him, at all adventures, 
so we were quit here. 

K. Hen. By my troth, I will speak my conscience of 

the king : I think he would not wish himself any 1 20 
where but where he is. 

Bates. Then I would he were here alone j so should 
he be sure to be ransomed, and a many poor 
men's lives saved. 

K. Hen. I dare say you love him not so ill, to wish 
him here alone, howsoever you speak this to 
feel other men's minds: methinks I could not 
die any where so contented as in the king's 
company 5 his cause being just and his quarrel 
honouigJj]s^ 130 

Will. iti2X 's more than we know. 

Bates. Ay, or more than we should seek after; for 
we know enopgh, if we know we are the king's 
subjects : if his cause be wrong, our obedience 
to the king wipes the crime of it out of us. 

H^ill. But if the cause be not good, the king himself 
hath a heavy reckoning to make, when all those 
legs and arms and heads, chopped off in a battle, 
shall join together at the latter day and cry all 
*We died at such a place;' some swearing, 140 
some crying for a surgeon, some upon their 
wives left poor behind them, some upon the debts 
they owe, some upon their children rawly left. 
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I am afeard there are few die well that die in a 
battle; for how can they charitably dispose of 
any thing, when blood is their argument ? Now,_ 
if these men do not Hip wpII if will Kp t, Mark 
matter for the JdniL-tha^j£d»th£iiL,tQp J^^whom 
to disobey were against all proportion of sub- 
jectioj^ /f^^ ;as ? 1 50 

K. Hen/00, it a son that is by his father sent about 
merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon the sea, 
the imputation of his wickedness, by your rule, 
should be imposed upon his father that sent him : 
or if a servant, under his master's command 
transporting a sum of money, be assailed by 
robbers and die in many irreconciled iniquities, 
you may call the business of the master the 
author of the servant's damnation: but this is 
not so; the kin^ is not bound to answgi_thg 160 
particular^ndin£S_2fJai5»^fiLii£Is , tne father of 
his son, nor the master of his servant ; for they 
purpose not their death, when they purpose their 
services. Besides, there is no kinp[^ bf hjp ^^ngp 



never so spotless, if it come to the arbrtrei 
Ot °^'"P^rf"i — '•-y '*• ^^^t Tirltb-JilL_iilLj}flll£dL 
soldiers : some peradventure have on them the 
^uilt ut premeditated and contrived murder 5 
some, of beguiling virgins with the broken seals 
of perjury; some, making the wars their bul- 170 
wark, that have before gored the gentle bosom 
of peace with pillage and robbery. Now, if these 
men have defeated the law and outrun native 
punishment, though they can outstrip men, they 
have no wings to fly from God: war is His 
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beadle, war is His vengeance ; so that here men 
are punished for before-breach of the king*s laws 
in now the king's quarrel : where they feared 
the death, they have borne life away ; and where 
they would be safe, they perish : then if they die 1 80 
unprovided, no morej§_th£_Jcing guiltvLOf-theiL, 
damnation than ii£_was-b£fbr£,giiiky of those im- 
pietie s for t he which they are now visitej.. Every 
^uB iegnrTOt ^T^K^Tcing^^nPut every subject^s^ 
soul is his own. I'hererorTslioulcl every soldier 
in the wars do as every sick man in his bed, wash 
every mote out of his conscience : and dying so, 
death is to him advantage; or not dying, the 
time was blessedly lost wherein such preparation 
was gained : and in him that escapes, it were not 190 
sin to think that, making God so free an offer, 
He let him outlive that day to see His greatness 
and to teach others how they should prepare. 

WilL 'Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the ill upon 
his own head, the king is not to answer it. 

Bates. I do* not desire he should answer for me j and 
yet I determine to fight lustily for him. 

K. Hen, I myself heard the king say he would not be 
ransomed. 

WilL Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheerfully : but 200 
when our throats are cut, he may be ransomed, 
and we ne*er the wiser. . 

K. Hen. If I live to see it, I will never trust his word 
after. 

Will. You pay him then. That *s a perilous shot out 
of an elder-gun, that a poor and a private dis- 
pleasure can do against a monarch ! you may as 
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well go about to turn the sun to ice with fanning 
in his face with a peacock's feather. You *11 
never trust his word after! come, *tis a foolish, 2 lo 
saying. 

K. Hen. Your reprool is something too round: I should 
be angry with you, if the time were convenient; 

WilL Let it be a quarrel between us, if you live. 

K. Hen. I embrace it. 

JVtlL How shall I know thee again ? 

K. Hen. Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear 
it in my bonnet: then, if ever thou darest ac- 
knowledge it, I will make it my quarrel. 

Will. Here's my glove : give me- another of thine. 220 

K. Hen. There. 

JVtlL This will I also wear in my cap : if ever thou 
come to me and say, after to-morrow, * This is 
my glove,' by this hand, I will take thee a box 
on the ear. 

K. Hen. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge it. 

WilL Thou darest as well be hanged. 

K. Hen. Well, I will do it, though I take thee in the 
king's company. 

WilL Keep thy word : fare thee well. 230 

Bates. Be friends, you English fools, be friends: we 
have French quarrels enow, if you could tell how 
to reckon. 

K. Hen. Indeed, the French may lay twenty French 
crowns to one, they will beat us j for they bear 
them on their shoulders : but it is no English 
treason to cut French crowns, and to-morrow 
the king himself will be a clipper. 

[Exeunt Soldiers. 
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Upon the king ! let us our lives, our souls. 

Our debts, our careful wives, 240 

Our children and our sins lay on the king ! -" 

We must bear all. O hard condition. 

Twin-born with greatness, subject to the breath 

Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 

But his own wringing ! What infinite heart's-ease 

Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy ! 

And wh at have kings , that privates have not too. 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that suffer'st more 250 

Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in ? 

ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree and form. 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
* Wherein thou art less happy being fear'd 
Than they in fearing. 

What drink^st thou oft, instead of homage sweet. 
But poison'd flattery ? O, be sick, great greatness. 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! ' 261 

Think'st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 
Canst thou, when thou command'st the beggar's knee, 
Command the health of it ? No, thou proud dream, 
That play'st so subtly with a king's repose ; 

1 am a king that find thee, and I know 
'Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the ball. 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 270 
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The intertissued robe of gold and pearl. 
The farced title running 'fore the king, 
,The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony. 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, ♦ 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who with a body fiU'd and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread ; 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 280 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium*, next day after dawn. 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse. 
And follows so the ever-running year. 
With profitable labour, to his grave : 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 
Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep. 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 
The slave, a member of the country's peace, 290 

Enjoys it j but in gross brain little wots 
What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace. 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 

Re-enter Erpingham. 

Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your absence. 

Seek through your camp to find you. 
K. Hen. Good old knight. 

Collect them all together at my tent : 

I '11 be before thee. 
Erp. I shall do't, my lord. \Exit. 

K. Hen. O God of battles ! steel my soldiers' hearts ; 
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Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 300 
Pluck their hearts from them. No t to-day. O Lord. 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My fath er made in compassing the crown ! 
r Richard's body have interred new j 
And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood : 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a-day their withered hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 310 
Sing still for Richard's soul. More will I do ; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth. 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon.) 

Re-enter Gloucester. 
Glou. My liege ! 

K. Hen. My brother Gloucester's voice ? Ay \ 

I know thy errand, I will go with thee : 
The day, my friends and all things stay for pie. 

[Exeunt. 
» 
Scene II. 

The French camp. 

Enter the Dauphin^ Orleans y RamhureSy and others. 

Orl. The sun doth gild our armour ; up, my lords ! 
Dau. Montez a cheval ! My horse ! varlet ! laquais ! ha ! 
Orl. O brave spirit ! 
Dau. Via ! les eaux et la terre. 
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OrL Rien puis ? Tair et le feu. 
Dau. Ciel^ cousin Orleans. 

Enter Constable. 

Now, my lord constaWe ! 
Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service neigh ! 
Dau. Mount them, and make incision in their hides. 

That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, lo 

And dout them with superfluous courage, ha.! 
Ram. What, will you have them weep our horses' blood ? 

How shall we then behold their natural tears ? 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattled, you French peers. 

Con. To horse you gallant princes ! straight to horse ! 
Do but be hold yon poor and starved band. 
And your fair show shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands ; 
Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 20 

To give each naked curtle-axe a stain. 
That our French gallants shall to-day draw out, 
And sheathe for lack of sport : let us but blow on them. 
The vapour of our glory will overturn them. 
'Tis positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords. 
That our superfluous lackeys and our peasants, 
Who in unnecessary action swarm 
About our squares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding foe. 
Though we upon this mountain's basis by 30 

Took stand for idle speculation : 
But that Qur honours must not. What 's to say ? 
A very little little let us do. 
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. And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 
The tucket sonance and the note to mount ; 
For our approach shall so much dare the field 
That England shall couch down in fear and yield. 

Enter Grandpre. 

Grand. Why do you stay so long, my lords of France ? 
Yon island carrions, despera te of their bones, 
lU-favouredly become the mornmg neia : 40 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 
And our air shakes them passing scornfully : 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar'd host 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps : 
The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks. 
With torch-staves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips. 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes, 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chew'd grass, still and motionless ; 50 
And their executors, the knavish crows, 
/Fly o*er them, all impatient for their hour. 
C Description cannot suit itself in words 
^ / To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
^X A In life so lifeless as it shows itself. 

Con, They have said their prayers, and they stay for death. 

Dau. Shall we go send them dinners and fresh suits 
And give their fasting horses provender. 
And after fight with them ? 

Con. I stay but for my guidon : to the field ! 60 

I will the banner from a trumpet take. 
And use it for my haste. Come, come, away ! 
The sun is high, and we outwear the day. [Exeunt. 
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Scene IIL 

The English camp* 

Enter Gloucester ^ Bedford^ Exeter, Erpingham, with all his 
host : Salisbury and Westmoreland. 

Glou. Where is the king ? 

Bed. The king himself is rode to view their battle. 

West. Of fighting men they have full three score thousand. 

Exe. There 's five to one ; besides, they all are fresh. 

Sal. God's arm strike with us ! 'tis a fearful odds. 
God be wi' you, princes all ; I '11 to my charge : 
If we no more meet till we meet in heaven. 
Then, joyfully, my noble Lord of Bedford, 
My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord Exeter, 
And my kind kinsman, warriors all, adieu ! lo 

Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury; and good luck go with 
thee! 

Exe. Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day: 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it. 
For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour. 

[Exit Salisbury. 

Bed. He is as full of valour as of kindness ; 
Princely in both. 

Enter the King. 

West. O that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day ! 

K. Hen. What 's he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 20 

To do our country loss ; and if to live. 
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The fewer men, the greater share of honour . 

God*s will ! T pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

B ut if it be a sin to covet honour^ 

I am the most offending soul alive. ^ 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 30 

God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me 

For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more ! 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is callM the feast of Crispian : ^o 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named. 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age. 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, * To-morrow is Saint Crispian :* 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 

And say * These wounds I had on Crispin's day.' 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot. 

But he'll remember with advantages 50 

What feats he did that day : then shall our names. 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
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Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 
This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world. 
But we in it sHall be remembered ; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 60 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother j be he ne'er so vile. 
This day shall gentle his condition : 
y^And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
y/^ Shall think themselves accursed they were not here. 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 






Re-enter Salisbury, 

Sal. My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with speed : 
The French are bravely in their battles set. 
And will with all expedience charge on us. 70 

K. Hen. All things are ready, if our minds be so. 

West. Perish the man whose mind is backward now ! 

K. Hen. Thou dost not wish more help from England, coz ? 

West. God's will ! my liege, would you and I alone. 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle ! 

K. Hen. Why, now thou hast unwish'd five thousand men •, 
Which likes me better than to wish us one. 
You know your places : God be with you all ! 

Tucket. Enter Montjoy. 

Mont. Once more I come to know of thee. King Harry, 
If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 80 

Before thy most assured overthrow : 
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For certainly thou art so near the gulf, ' 

Thou needs must be englutted. Besides, in mercy. 

The constable desires thee thou wilt mind 

Thy followers of repentance j that their souls 

May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 

From off these fields, where, wretches, their poor 

bodies 
Must lie and fester. 

K, Hen. Who hath sent thee now ? 

Mo/it. The Constable of France. 

K. Hen. I pray thee, bear my former answer back : 90 
Bid them achieve me and then sell my bones. 
Good God ! why should they mock poor fellows thus ? 
The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him. 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves ; upon the which, I trust. 
Shall witness live in brass of this day's work : 
And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills. 
They shall be famed 5 for there the sun shall greet 
them, 100 

And draw their honours reeking up to heaven j 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime. 
The smell whereof shall breed a plague in France. 
Mark then abounding valour in our English, 
That being dead, like to the bullet's grazing, 
Break out into a second course of mischief. 
Killing in relapse of mortality. 
Let me speak proudly : tell the constable 
We are bu t warriors for the working-d ay ; 

|ayriess and our gilt are all besmirch'd 1 10 
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With rainy marching in the painful field j 
There 's not a piece of feather in our host — 
Good argument, I hope, we will not fly — 
And time hath worn us into slovenry : 
But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim ; 
And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They '11 be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o'er the French soldiers' heads 
And turn them out of service. If they do this, — 
As, if God please, they shall, — ^my ransom then 120 
Will soon be levied. Herald, save thou thy labour 5 
Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald : 
They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints ; 
Which if they have as I will leave 'em them, 
Shall yield them little, tell the constable. 

Mont. I shall, King Harry. And so fare thee well : 

Thou never shalt hear herald any more. [^ExH 

K. Hen. I fear thou 'It once more come again for ransom. 

Enter Tort. 
Tork. My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 

The leading of the vaward. 1 30 

K. Hen. Take it, brave York. Now, soldiers, march away: 
And how thou pleasest, God, dispose the day ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IV. 

The field of battle. 

Alarum. Excursions. Enter Pistol^ French Soldiery 
and Boy. 
Pist. Yield, cur ! 
Fr. Sol. Je pense que vous etes gentilhomme de bonne qualite. 
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Pist. Qualtitie calmie custure me ! Art thou a gentle- 
man ? what is thy name ? discuss. 
Fr. Sol. O Seigneur Dieu ! 
Pist. O, Signieur Dew should be a gentleman : 

Perpend my words, O Signieur Dew, and mark ; 

O Signieur Dew, thou diest on point of fox, 

Except, O signieur, thou do give to me 

Egregious ransom. lO 

Fr. Sol. O, prenez misericorde ! ayez pitie de moi ! 
Pist. Moy shall not serve 5 I will have forty moys ; 

Or I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 

In drops of crimson blood. 
Fr. Sol. Est-il impossible d'echapper la force de ton 

bras? 
Pist. Brass, cur ! 

Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 

Offer'st me brass ? 
Fr. Sol. O pardonnez moi ! 20 

Pist. Say'st thou me so ? is that a ton of moys ? 

Come hither, boy : ask me this slave in French 

What is his name. 
Boy. Ecoutez : comment etes-vous appele ? 
Fr. Sol. Monsieur le Fer. 
Boy. He says his name is Master Fer. 
Pist. Master Fer! I'll fer him, and firk him, and 

ferret him: discuss the same in French unto 

him. 
Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and ferret, 30 

and firk. 
Pist. Bid him prepare ; for I will cut his throat. 
Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, monsieur? 
Boy. II me commande de vous dire que vous faites 
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vous pret; car ce soldat ici est dispose tout a 
cette heure de couper votre gorge. 

Pist. Owy, cuppele gorge, permafoy, 

Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 

Fr. Sol. O, je vous supplie, pour I'amour de Dieu, 40 
me pardonner! Je suis gentilhomme de bonne 
maison : gardez ma vie, et je vous donnerai deux 
cents ecus. 

Pist. What are his words ? 

Boy, He prays you to save his life: he is a gentle- 
man of a good house ; and for his ransom he 
will give you two hundred crowns. 

Pist, Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 

Fr. SoL Petit monsieur, que dit-il ? 50 

Boy, Encore qu'il est contre son jurement de pardon- 
ner aucun prisonnier, neanmoins, poiir les ecus 
que vous I'avez promis, il est content de vous 
donner la liberte, le franchisement. 

Fr. SoL Sur mes genoux je vous donne mille re- 
mercimens ; et je m'estime heureux que je suis 
tombe entre les mains d'un chevalier, je pense, 
le plus brave, vaillant, et tres distingue seigneur 
d'Angleterre. , 

Pist, Expound unto me, boy. 60 

Boy. He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand thanks ; 
and he esteems himself happy that he hath fallen 
into the hands of one, as he thinks, the most brave, 
valorous, and thrice- worthy signieur of England. 

Pist. As I suck blood, I will some mercy show. 
Follow me ! 
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Boy* Suivez-vous le grand capitain. [Exeunt Pistol, 
and French Soldier*'] I did never know so full 
a voice issue from so empty a heart: but the 
saying is true, *The empty vessel makes the 70 
greatest sound.' Bardolph and Nym had ten 
times more valour than this roaring devil i' the 
old play, that every one may pare his nails with 
a wooden dagger ; and they are both hanged ; 
and so would this be, if he durst steal any thing 
adventurously. I must stay with the lackeys, 
with the luggage of our camp : the French might 
have a good prey of us, if he knew of it ; for 
there is none to guard it but boys. [Exit. 

Scene V. 

Another part of the field. 

Enter Constable, OrleanSy Bourbon, Dauphin, and 
Rambures. 
Con. O diable ! 

OrL O Seigneur ! le jour est perdu, tout est perdu ! 
Dau. Mort de ma vie ! all is confounded, all ! 

Reproach and everlasting shame 

Sits mocking in our plumes. O mechante fortune ! 

Do not run away. [A short alarum. 

Con. Why, all our ranks are broke. 

Dau, O perdurable shame ! let 's stab ourselves. j 

Be'lhese the wretches that we play 'd ftt &\t^ for ? )^ — > 
OrL Is this the king we sent to for his ransom ? j 

Bour. Shame and eternal shame, nothing but shame ! 10 

Let^us di e in hon our : once more back again ; 

And he that will not^follow Bourbon now. 
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Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand, 

Like a base pandar, hold the chamber-door 

Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog. 

His fairest daughter is contaminated. 
Con. Disorder, that hath spoilM us, friend us now I 

Let us on heaps go offer up our lives. 
OrL We are enow yet living in the field 

To smother up the English in our throngs, 20 

If any order might be thought upon. 
Bour. The devil take order now ! I '11 to the throng : 

Let life be short ; else shame will be too long. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VL 

Another part of the field. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry and forces y Exeter ^ and 

others. 

K. Hen. Well have we done, thrice valiant countrymen : 
But all 's not done 5 yet keep the French the field. 

Exe. The Duke of York commends him to your majesty. 

K. Hen. Lives he, good uncle ? thrice within this hour 
I saw him down \ thrice up again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 

Exe. In which array, brave soldier, doth he lie. 
Larding the plain ; aiid by his bloody side. 
Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds. 
The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies. 10 

Suffolk first died : and York, all haggled over. 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep'd. 
And takes him by the beard ; kisses the gashies 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face 5 
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And cries aloud * Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk ! 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven ; 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast. 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry ! ' 
Upon these words I came and cheer'd him up : 20 
He smiled me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, says * Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign.' 
So did he tiirn, and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm and kiss'd his lips 5 
And so espoused to death, with blood he seal'd 
A testament of noble-ending love. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forced 
Those waters from me which I would have stopp'd 5 
But I had not so much of man in me, 30 

And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 
K. Hen. I blame you not ; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce compound 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. [Alarum. 
But, hark ! what new alarum is this same ? 
The French have reinforced their scattered men : 
Then every soldier kill his prisoners; 
Give the word through. [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. 

Another part of the field. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Flu, Kill the poys and the luggage! 'tis expressly 
against the law of arms : 'tis as arrant a piece 
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of knavery, mark you now, as can be offer 't j 
in your conscience, now, is it not ? 

Gow. 'Tis certain there's not a boy left alive: and 
the cowardly rascals that ran from the battle ha' 
done this slaughter: besides, they have burned 
and carried away all that was in the king's teni 5 
wherefore the king, most worthily, hath caused 
every soldier to cut his prisoner's throat. O, lO 
'tis a gallant king ! 

Flu. Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, Captain Gower. 
What call you the town's name where Alexander 
the Pig was born ? 

Gow. Alexander the Great. 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig great ? the pig, or 
the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the 
magnanimous, are all one reckonings, save the 
phrase is a little variations. 

Gow. I think Alexander the Great was born in Mace- 20 
don : his father was called Philip of Macedon, as 
I take it. 

Flu. I think it is in Macedon where Alexander is 
porn. I tell you, captain, if you look in the 
maps of the 'orld, I warrant you sail find, in the 
comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, 
that the situations, look you, is both alike. There 
is a river in Macedon ; and there is also moreover 
a river at Monmouth : it is called Wye at Mon- 
mouth ; but it is out of my prains what is the 30 
name of the other river ; but 'tis all one, 'tis alike 
as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is sal- 
npns in both. If you mark Alexander's life well, 
Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it indif- 
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ferent well; for there is figures in all things. 
Alexander, God knows, and you know, in his 
rages, and his furies, and his wraths, and his 
cholcfrs, and his moods, and his displeasures, 
and his indignations, and also being a little in- 
toxicates in his prains, did, in his ales and his 40 
angers, look you, kill his best friend, Cleitus. 

Gow, Our king is not like him in that: he never 
killed any of his friends. 

Flu. It is not well done, mark you now, to take the 
tales out of my mouth, ere it is made and 
finished. I speak but in the figures and com- 
parisons of it: as Alexander killed his friend 
Cleitus, being in his ales and his cups; so also 
Harry Monmouth, being in his right wits and 
his good judgements, turned away the fat knight 50 
with the great-belly doublet: he was full of 
jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks; I 
have forgot his name. 

Gow. Sir John FalstafF. 

Flu. That is he : I '11 tell you there is good men porn 
at Monmouth. 

Gow. Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry and forces; Warwick^ 
Gloucester f Exeter y and others. 

K. Hen. I was not angry since I came to France 
Until this instant. Take a trumpet, herald ; 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on you hill : 60 

If they will fight with us, bid them come down. 
Or void the field ; they do offend our sight : 
If they '11 do neither, we will come to them, • * 
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And make them skirr away, as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings : 
Besides, we '11 cut the throats of those we have. 
And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy. Go and tell them so. 

Enter Montjoy. 

Exe. Here comes the herald of the French, my liege. 

Glou. His eyes are humbler than they used to be. 70 

K. Hen. How now ! what means this, herald ? know'st 
thou not 
That I have fined these bones of mine for ransom ? 
Comest thou again for ransom ? 

Mont^ ^ No, great king 2 

I come to thee for charitable license. 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field 

^ To book our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To sort our nobles from our common men. 
For many of our princes — woe the while ! — 
Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood j 
So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 80 

In Hood of princes 5 and their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters. 
Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great king, 
To view the field in safety and dispose 
Of their dead bodies ! 

K. Hen. I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ours or no ; 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o'er the field. 

Mont. The day is yours. 
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K. Hen. Praised be God, and not our strength, for it ! 

What is this castle call'd that stands hard by ? 91 

Mont. They call it Agincourt. 

K. Hen. Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

Flu. Your grandfather of famous memory, an 't please 
your majesty, and your great-uncle Edward the 
Plack Prince of Wales, as I have read in the 
chronicles, fought a most prave pattle here in 
France. 

K. Hen. They did, Fluellen. ICX> 

Flu. Your majesty says very true : if your majesties is 
remembered of it, the Welshmen did good service 
in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks 
in their Monmouth caps; which, your majesty 
know, to this hour is an honourable badge of 
the service ; and I do believe your majesty takes 
no scorn to wear the leek upon Saint Tavy's 
day. 

K. Hen. I wear it for a memorable honour ; 

For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman. no 

Flu. All the water in Wye cannot wash your majesty's 
Welsh plood out of your pody, I can tell you 
that : God pless it and preserve it, as long as it 
pleases his grace, and his majesty too ! 

K. Hen. Thanks, good my countryman. 

Flu. By Jeshu, I am your majesty's countryman, I 
care not who know it 5 I will confess it to all 
the 'orld : I need not to be ashamed of your 
majesty, praised be God, so long as your majesty 
is an honest man. 1 20 

K. Hen. God keep me so ! Our heralds go with him : 
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Bring me just notice of the numbers dead 

On both our parts. Call yonder fellow hither. 

[^Points to Williams. Exeunt Heralds with Montjoj. 

Exe. Soldier, you must come to the king. 

K. Hen. Soldier, why wearest thou that glove in thy 
cap? 

Will. An *t please your majesty, *tis the gage of one 
that I should fight withal, if he be alive. 

K. Hen. An Englishman ? 

Will. An 't please your majesty, a rascal that 1 30 
swaggered with me last night; who, if alive 
and ever dare to challenge this glove, I have 
sworn to take him a box o' th' ear : or if I can 
see my glove in his cap, which he swore, as he 
was a soldier, he would wear if alive, I will 
strike it out soundly. 

K. Hen. What think you. Captain Fluellen ? is it fit 
this soldier keep his oath ? 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain else, an *t please your 

majesty, in my conscience. 140 

K. Hen. It may be his enemy is a gentleman of great 
sort, quite from the answer of his degree. 

Flu. Though he be as good a gentleman as the devil is, 
as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, it is necessary, 
look your grace, that he keep his vow and his 
oath : if he be perjured, see you now, his reputa- 
tion is as arrant a villain and a Jacksauce, as ever 
his black shoe trod upon God's ground and his 
earth, in my conscience, la ! 

K. Hen. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when thou meet- 150 
est the fellow. 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 
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K. Hen. Who servest thou under ? 

Will. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a good captain, and is good knowledge 
and literatured in the wars. 

K. Hen. Call him hither to me, soldier. 

Jf^i/L I will, my liege. [Exit" 

K. Hen. Here, Fluellen ; wear thou this favour for 

me and stick it in thy cap: when Alengon and 1 60 
myself were down together, I plucked this glove 
from his helm : if any man challenge this, he is a 
friend to Alen9on, and an enemy to our person ; 
if thou encounter any such, apprehend him, an 
thou dost me love. 

Flu. Your grace doo's me as great honours as can be 
desired in the hearts of his subjects : I would fain 
see the man, that has but two legs, that shall find 
himself aggriefed at this glove 5 that is all ; but 
I would fain see it once, an't please God of his 170 
grace that I might see. 

K. Hen. Knowest thou Gower ? 

Flu. He is my dear friend, an 't please you. 

K. Hen. Pray thee, go seek him, and bring him to my 
tent. 

Flu. I will fetch him. [Exit. 

K. Hen. My lord of Warwick, and my brother Gloucester, 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels : 
The glove which I have given him for a favour 
May haply purchase him a box o' th' ear ; 180 

It is the soldier's 5 I. by bargain should 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin Warwick : 
If that the soldier strike him, as 1 judge 
By his blunt bearing he will keep his word. 
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Some hidden mischief may arise of it ; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant, 

And, touch'd with choler, hot as gunpowder. 

And quickly will return an injury : 

Follow, and see there is no harm between them. 

Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. 

Before King Henry* s pavilion. 
Enter Gower and Williams. 
Will. I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. God's will and his pleasure, captain, I beseech 
you now, come apace to the king : there is more 
good toward you peradventure than is in your 
knowledge to dream of. 

Will. Sir, know you this glove ? 

Flu. Know the glove ! I know the glove is a glove. 

Will. I know this 5 and thus I challenge it. 

[Strikes him. 

Flu. *Sblood ! an arrant traitor as any is in the universal 

world, or in France, or in England ! lo 

Gow. How now, sir ! you villain ! 

Will. Do you think I'll be forsworn? 

Flu. Stand away, Captain Gower ; I will give treason 
. his payment in plows, I warrant you. 

Will. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That's a lie in thy throat. I charge you in his 
majesty's name, apprehend him ; he 's a friend of 
the Duke Alen9on's. 
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Enter Warwick and Gloucester* 

War. How now, how now! what's the matter? 

Flu. My Lord of Warwick, here is — praised be God 20 
for it ! — a most contagious treason come to light, 
look you, as you shall desire in a summer's day. 
Here is his majesty. 

Enter King Henry and Exeter. 

K. Hen. How now ! what 's the matter ? 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, that, 
look your grace, has struck the glove which your 
majesty is take out of the helmet of Alen9on. 

Will. My liege, this was my glove; here is the 
fellow of it ; and he that I gave it to in change 
promised to wear it in his cap : I promised to 30 
strike him if he did : I met this man with my 
glove in his cap, and I have been as good as my 
word. 

Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving your majesty's 
manhood, what an arrant, rascally, beggarly, 
lousy knave it is: I hope your majesty is pear 
me testimony and witness, and will avouchment, 
that this is the glove of Alen^on, that your 
majesty is give me 5 in your conscience, now. 

K. Hen. Give me thy glove, soldier : look, here is 40 
the fellow of it. 

*Twas I, indeed, thou promised'st to strike; 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 

Flu. And please your majesty, let his neck answer 
for it, if there is any martial law in the world. 

K. Hen. How canst thou make me satisfaction ? 
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Will. All offences, my lord, come from the heart : 
never came any from mine that might offend your 
majesty. 

K. Hen. It was ourself thou didst abuse. 50 

WdL Your majesty came not like yourself: you 
appeared to me but as a common man ; witness 
the night, your garments, your lowliness ; and 
what your highness suffered under that shape, 
I beseech you to take it for your own fault and 
not mine : for had you been as I took you for, 
I made no offence ; therefore, I beseech your 
highness, pardon me. 

K. Hen. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with crowns; 
And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow ; 60 

And wear it for an honour in thy cap 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns: 
And, captain, you must needs be friends with him 

Flu. By this day and this light, the fellow has mettle 
enough in his belly. Hold, there is twelve pence 
for you ; and I pray you to serve God, and keep 
you out of prawls, and prabbles, and quarrels, 
and dissensions, and, I warrant you, it is the 
better for you. 

Will. I will none of your money. 70 

Flu. It is with a good will ; I can tell you, it will 
serve you to mend your shoes : come, wherefore 
should you be so pashful ? your shoes is not so 
good : 'tis a good silling, I warrant you, or I will 
change it. 

Enter an English Herald. 

K. Hen. Now, herald, are the dead numbered i 
Her. Here is the number of the slaughter'd French* 
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K. Hen. What prisoners of good sort are taken, uncle ? 

Exe. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to the king ; 

John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt : 80 
Of other lords and barons, knights and squires. 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 

K. Hen. This note doth tell me of ten thousand French 
That in the field lie slain : of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty six : added to these. 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
Eight thousand and four hundred ; of the which. 
Five hundred were but yesterday dubb'd knights : 
So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 90 

There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries ; 
The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires. 
And gentlemen of blood and quality. 
The names of those their nobles that lie dead : 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France ; 
Jaques of Chatillon, admiral of France ; 
The master of the cross-bows. Lord Rambures ; 
Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guichard 

Dolphin, 
John Duke of Alen5on, Anthony Duke of Brabant, 
The brother to the Duke of Burgundy, 100 

And Edward Duke of Bar : of lusty earls, 
Grandpre and Roussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 
Beaumont and Marie, Vaudemont and Lestrale. 
Here was a royal fellowship of death ! 
Where is the number of our English dead ? 

[Herald shews him another paper. 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire : 
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None else of name ; and of all other men 

But five and twenty. O God, thy arm was here ; 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, — ^ no 

Ascribe we all ! When, without stratagem, / 

But in plain shock and even play of battle. 

Was ever known so great and little loss 

On one part and on th' other? Take it, God, 

For it is none but thine ! 

Exe. 'Tis wonderful ! 

K. Hen, Come, go we in procession to the village : 
And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only. 

Flu, Is it not lawful, an't please your majesty, to tell 120 
how many is killed ? 

K. Hen. Yes, captain ; but with this acknowledgement. 
That God fought for us. 

Flu. Yea, my conscience, he did us great good. 

K, Hen. Do we all holy rites ; 

Let there be sung * Non nobis ' and * Te Deum * ; 
The dead with charity enclosed in clay : 
And then to Calais ; and to England then ; 
Where ne'er from France arrived more happy men. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT FIFTH. 

Prologue. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Vouchsafe to those that have not read the story. 
That I may prompt them : and of such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit the excuse 
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Of time, of numbers and due course of things. 

Which cannot in their huge and proper life 

Be here presented. Now we bear the king 

Toward Calais : grant him there ; there seen. 

Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 

Athwart the sea. Behold, the English beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, lo 

Whose shouts and claps out- voice thedeep-mouth'd sea. 

Which like a mighty whiffler 'fore the king 

Seems to prepare his way : so let him land. 

And solemnly see him set on t6 London. 

So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 

You may imagine him upon Blackheath ; 

Where that his lords desire him to have borne 

His bruised helmet and his bended sword 

Before him through the city : he forbids it, 

Being free^ ffA"^ valggpRg a nd self-glorious pride i 20 

Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 

Quite from himself to God. But now behold. 

In the quick forge and working-house of thought. 

How London doth pour out her citizens ! 

The mayor and all his brethren in best sort. 

Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels. 

Go forth and fetch their conquering Caesar in : 

As, by a lower but loving likelihood. 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 30 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit. 

To welcome him ! mach more, and much more cause. 

Did they this Harry. Now in London place him ; 
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As yet the lamentation of the French 

Invites the King of England's stay at home ; 

The emperor's coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace between them ; and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 40 

Till Harry's back return again to France : 

There must we bring him ; and myself have play'd 

The interim, by remembering you 'tis past. 

Then brook abridgement^ and your eyes advance. 

After your thoughts, straight back again to France. 

[Exit. 

Scene L 

France. The English camp. 
Enter Flttellen and Gower. 

Gow. Nay, that's right; but why wear you your 
leek to-day ? Saint Davy's day is past. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and where- 
fore in all things : I will tell you, asse my friend, 
Captain Gower: the rascally, scauld, beggarly, 
lousy, pragging knave. Pistol, which you and 
yourself and all the world know to be no petter 
than a fellow, look you now, of no merits, he 
is come to me and prings me pread and salt 
yesterday, look you, and bid me eat my leek: it lo 
was in a. place where I could not breed no con- 
tention with him; but I will be so bold as to 
wear it in my cap till I see him once again, and 
then I will tell him a little piece of my desires. 

Enter Pistol. 
Gow. "Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 
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Flu. *Tis no matter for his swellings nor his turkey- 
cocks. God pless you, Aunchient Pistol ! you 
scurvy, lousy knave, God pless you. 

Pist. Ha ! art thou bedlam ? dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca*8 fatal web ? 20 

Hence ! I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 

Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy knave, at 
my desires, and my requests, and my petitions, 
to eat, look you, this leek : because, look you, 
you do not love it, nor your affections and your 
appetites and your digestions doo's not agree 
with it, I would desire you to eat it. 

Pist. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

Flu. There is one goat for you. \Strihes him.] 

Will you be so good, scauld knave, as eat it ? 30 

Pist. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scauld knave, when God*s 
will is : I will desire you to live in the mean 
time, and eat your victuals : come, there is sauce 
for it. [Strikes him.] You called me yesterday 
mountain-squire; but I will make you to-day 
a squire of low degree. I pray you, fall 
to: if you can mock a leek, you can eat a 
leek. 

Gow. Enough, captain : you have astonished him. 40 

Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part of my leek, 
or 1 will peat his pate four days. Bite, I pray 
you ; it is good for your green wound and your 
ploody coxcomb. 

Pist. Must I bite ? 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and out of 
question too, and ambiguities. 
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Pist. By this leek, I will most horribly revenge: I 
eat and eat, I swear — 

Flu, Eat, I pray you : will you have some more sauce 50 
to your leek? there is not enough leek to swear 
by. 

Put, Quiet thy cudgel ; thou dost see I eat. 

Flu, Much good do you, scauld knave, heartily. 
Nay, pray you, throw none away ; the skin is 
good for your broken coxcomb. When you 
take occasions to see leeks hereafter I pray you, 
mock at 'em ; that is all. 

Pist. Good. 

Flu. Ay, leeks is good : hold you, there is a groat to 60 
heal your pate. 

Pist. Me a groat ! 

Flu, Yes, verily and in truth, you shall take it ; or I 
have another leek in nay pocket, which you shall 
eat. 

Pist. I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 

Flu. If I owe you any thing, I will pay you in 
cudgels : you shall be a woodmonger, and buy 
nothing of me but cudgels. God b' wi' you, 
and keep you, and heal your pate. [Exit. 70 

Pist. All hell shall stir for this. 

Go^v. Go, go ; you are a counterfeit cowardly knave. 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, begun 
upon an honourable respect, and worn as a 
memorable trophy of predeceased valour, and 
dare not avouch in your deeds any of your words ? 
I have seen you gleeking and galling at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. You thought, because 
he could not speak English in the native garb, 
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he could not therefore handle an English cudgel: 80 
yon find it otherwise; and henceforth let a 
Welsh correction teach you a good English 
condition* Fare ye well. [Exit. 

Pist. Doth Fortune play the huswife with me now ? 
News have I, that my Doll is dead i' the spital 
Of malady of France 5 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 
Old I do wax ; and from my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgelled. Well, bawd I '11 turn, 
And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand. 90 
To England will I steal, and there I '11 steal : 
And patches will I get unto these cudgell'd scars, 
And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. [Exit. 

Scene II. 

France. A royal palace. 

Enter, at one door. King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Gloucester, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, and other Lords; at another, 
the French King, Queen Isabel, the Princess Katharine, 
Alice, and other Ladies ; the Duke of Burgundy, and his train, 

K. Hen. Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met ! 
Unto our brother France, and to our sister, 
Health and fair time of day ; joy and good wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin Katharine ; 
And, as a branch and member of this royalty, 
By whom this great assembly is contrived. 
We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy ; 
And, princes French, and peers, health to you all ! 

Fr. King. Right joyous are we to behold your face, 
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Most worthy brother England ; fairly met ; lO 

So are you, princes English, every one. 

Q. Isa. So happy be the issue, brother England, 
Of this good day and of this gracious meeting, 
A§ we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their bent. 
The fatal balls of murdering basilisks : 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 
Have lost their quality, an d that this day 
.SbalL ^ange all griefs and quarrels into love. _ 20 

K, Hen. To cry amen to that, thus we appear. 

Q. Isa. You English princes all, I do salute you. 

Bur. My duty to you both, on equal love. 

Great Bangs of France and England ! That I have 

laboured, 
With all my wits, my pains and strong endeavours. 
To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview. 
Your mightiness on both parts best can witness. 
Since then my office hath so far prevailed 
That, face to face and royal eye to eye, 3^ 

You have congreeted, let it not disgrace me. 
If I demand, before this royal view, 
What rub or what impediment there is, 
Why that the naked , poor and mangled Peac e, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful births, 
Should not in this best garden of the world, 
^r fertile France, put up her lovely visa"g e ? 
Alas, she hath from France too long been chased. 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps. 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 40 

I* 
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Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned dies ; her hedges even-pleach*d. 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair. 
Put forth disordered twigs ; her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery ; 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burner and green clover. 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 50 

Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs. 
Losing both beauty and utility. 
And as our vineyards, fallows, meads and hedges. 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness. 
Even so our houses and ourselves and children 
Have lost, or do not learn for want of time. 
The sciences that should become our country ; 
But grow like savages, — as soldiers will 
That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 60 

• To swearing and stern looks, diffused attire 
And every thing that seems unnatural. 
Which to reduce into our former favour 
You are assembled : and my speech entreats 
That I may know the let, why gentle Peace 
Should not expel these inconveniences 
And bless us with her former qualities. 
K. Hen. If, Duke of Burgundy, you would the peace. 
Whose want gives growth to the imperfections 
Which you have cited, you must buy that peace 70 
With full accord to all our just demands ; 
Whose tenours and particular effects 
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You have enscheduled briefly in your hands. 

Bur. The king hath heard them ; to the which as yet 
There is no answer made. 

K. Hen. Well then the peace. 

Which you before so urged, lies in his answer. 

Fr. King. I have but with a cursorary eye 

O'erglanced the articles : pleaseth your grace 

To appoint some of your council presently 

To sit with us once more, with better heed 80 

To re-survey them, we will suddenly 

Pass our accept and peremptory answer. 

K. Hen. Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exeter, 

And brother Clarence, and you, brother Gloucester, 
Warwick and Huntingdon, go with the king % 
And take with you free power to ratify. 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageable for our dignity. 
Any thing in or out of our demands ; 
And we '11 consign thereto. Will you, fair sister, 90 
Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? 

Q. Isa. Our gracious brother, I will go with them : 
Haply a woman's voice may do some good. 
When articles too nicely urged be stood on. 

K. Hen. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us : 
She is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 

Q. Isa. She hath good leave. 

[Exeunt all except Henry ^ Katharine ^ and Alice. 

K. Hen. Fair Katharine, and most fair. 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear lOO 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 
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KatL Your majesty shall mock at me ; I cannot speak 
your England. 

K. Hen. O fair Katharine, if you will love me soundly 
with your French heart, I will be glad to hear 
you confess it brokenly with your English tongue. 
Do you like me, Kate? 

KatL Pardonnez-moi, I cannot tell vat is * like me.* 

K. Hen. An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like 

an angel. I lo 

Kaih. Que dit-il ? que je suis semblable \ les anges ? 

Alice. Oui, vraiment, sauf votre grace, ainsi dit-il. 

K. Hen. I said so, dear Katharine ; and I must not 
blush to affirm it. 

Kath. O bon Dieu ! les langues des hommes sont 
pleines de tromperies. 

K. Hen. What says she, fair one ? that the tongues 
of men are full of deceits ? 

Alice. Oui, dat de tongues of de mans is be full of 

deceits : dat is de princess. 1 20 

K. Hen. The princess is the better Englishwoman. 
F faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for thy under- 
standing : I am glad thou canst speak no better 
English ; for, if thou couldst, thou wouldst find 
me such a plain king that thou wouldst think I 
had sold my farm to buy my crown. I know 
no ways to mince it in love, but directly to say 
* I love you ' : then if you urge me farther than 
to say * Do you in faith ? * I wear out my suit. 
Give me your answer; i' faith, do: and so clap 130 
hands and a bargain : how say you, lady ? 

Kath. Sauf votre honneur, me understand velL 

K. Hen. Marry, if you would put me to verses or tq 
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dance for your sake, Kate, why you undid me : 
for the one, I have neither words nor measure, 
and for the other, I have no strength in measure, 
yet a reasonable measure in strength. If I could 
win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 
saddle with my armour on my back, under the 
correction of bragging be it spoken, I should 140 
quickly leap into a wife. Or if I might buffet 
for my love, or bound my horse for her favours, 
I could lay on like a butcher and sit like a jack- 
an-apes, never off. But, before God, Kate, I 
cannot look greenly nor gasp out my eloquence, 
nor I have no cunning in protestation : only 
downright oaths, which I never use till urged, 
nor never break for urging. If thou canst love 
a fellow of this temper, Kate, whose face is not 
worth sun-burning, that never looks in his glass 150 
for love of any thing he sees there, let thine eye 
be thy cook. I speak to thee plain soldier: if 
thou canst love me for this, take me ; if not, to 
say to thee that I shall die, is true ; but for thy 
love, by the Lord, no ; yet I love thee too. And 
while thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow of 
plain and uncoined constancy; for he perforce 
must do thee right, because he hath not the gift 
to woo in other places : for these fellows of in- 
finite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into 1 60 
ladies' favours, they do always reason themselves 
out again. What ! a speaker is but a prater 5 a 
rhyme is but a ballad. A good leg will fall 5 a 
straight back will stoop j a black beard will turn 
white ; a curled pate will grow bald ; a fair face 
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will wither ; a full eye will wax hollow : but a 
good heart, Kate,^is the sun and the moon; or, 
rather, the sun, and not the moon ; for it shines 
bright and never changes, but keeps his course 
truly. If thou would have such a one, take me ; 1 70 
and take me, take a soldier ; take a soldier, take 
a king. And what sayest thou then to my love ? 
speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 

Kath. Is it possible dat I sauld love de enemy of 
France ? 

K. Hen. No ; it is not possible you should love the 
enemy of France, Kate: but, in loving me, 
you should love the friend of France; for I 
love France so well that I will not part with a 
village of it; I will have it all mine: and, 180 
Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, 
then yours is France and you are mine. 

KatL I cannot tell vat is dat. 

K. Hen. No, Kate ? I will tell thee in French ; 
which I am sure will hang upon my tongue like 
a new-married wife pbout her husband's neck, 
hardly to be shook off. Je quand sur le posses- 
sion de France, et quand vous avez le possession 
de moi, — let me see, what then? Saint Denis 
be my speed ! — done votre est France et vous 190 
etes mienne. It is as easy for me, Kate, to 
conquer the kingdom as to speak so much more 
French: I shall never move thee in French, 
unless it be to laugh at me. 

Kath. Sauf votre honneur, le Fran5ois que vous 
parlez, il est meilleur que I'Anglois lequel je 
parle. 
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K. Hen. No, faith, is't not, Kate: but thy speaking 
of my tongue, and I thine, most truly-falsely, 
must needs be granted to be much at one. But, 200 
Kate, dost thou understand thus much English, 
canst thou love me ? 

Kath. I cannot tell. 

K, Hen. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate ? I *11 
ask them. Come, I know thou lovest me : and 
at night, when you come into your closet, you '11 
question this gentlewoman about me ; and I know, 
Kate, you will to her dispraise those parts in me 
that you love with your heart : but, good Kate, 
mock me mercifully; tie rather, gentle princess, 210 
because I love thee cruelly. If ever thou beest 
mine, Kate, as I have a saving faith within me 
tells me thou shalt, I get thee with scambling, 
and thou must therefore needs prove a good 
soldier-breeder: shall not thou and I, between 
Saint Denis and Saint George, compound a boy, 
half French, half English, that shall go to Con- 
stantinople and take the Turk by the beard? 
shall we not ? what sayest thou, my fair flower- 
de-luce ? 220 

Kath. I do not know dat. 

K. Hen. No ; 'tis hereafter to know, but now to 
promise: do but now promise, Kate, you will 
endeavour for your French part of such a boy ; 
and for my English moiety take the word of a 
king and a bachelor. How answer you, la plus 
belle Katharine du monde, mon tres cher et 
devin deesse? 

Kath. Your majestee ave fausse French enough to 
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deceive de most sage demoiselle dat is en 230 
France. 
JT. Hen. Now, fie upon my false French ! By mine 
honour, in true English, I love thee, Kate : by 
which honour I dare not swear thou lovest me ; 
yet my blood begins to flatter me that thou dost, 
notwithstanding the poor and untempering effect 
of my visage. Now, beshrew my father's am- 
bition ! he was thinking of civil wars when he 
got me : therefore was I created with a stubborn 
outside, with an aspect of iron, that, when I 240 
come to woo ladies, I fright them. But, in faith, 
Kate, the elder I wax, the better I shall appear : 
my comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up of 
beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face : thou 
hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst ; and thou 
shalt wear me, if thou wear me, better and 
better : and therefore tell me, nfost fair Katharine, 
will you have me ? Put off your maiden blushes 5 
avouch the thoughts of your heart with the looks 
of an empress ; take me by the hand, and say 250 
* Harry of England, I am thine:' which word 
thou shalt no sooner bless mine ear withal, but 
I will tell thee aloud * England is thine, Ireland 
is thine, France is thine, and Henry Plantagenet 
is thine ' 5 who, though I speak it before his face, 
if he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt 
find the best king of good fellows. Come, your 
answer in broken music ; for thy voice is music 
and thy English broken ; therefore, queen of all, 
Katharine, break thy mind to me in broken 260 
English, wilt thou have me ? 
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Kath. Dat 18 as it sail please de roi mon pere. 

K. Hen. Nay, it will please him well, Katie \ it shall 
please him, Kate. 

Kath. Den it sail also content me. 

K. Hen. Upon that I kiss your hand, and I call you 
my queen. 

KatL Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez, laissez : ma foi, 
je ne veux point que vous abaissiez votre grandeur 
en baisant la main d'une de votre seigneurie 270 
indigne serviteur ; excusez-moi, je vous supplie, 
mon tres-puissant seigneur. 

K. Hen. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les dames et demoiselles pour etre bais^es 
devant leur noces, il n'est pas la coutume de 
France. 

K. Hen. Madam my interpreter, what says she ? 

Alice, Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of 
France, — I cannot tell vat is baiser en Anglish. 

K. Hen. To kiss. 280 

Alice. Your majesty entendre bettre que moL 

K. Hen. It is not a fashion for the maids in France 
to kiss before they are married, would she say ? 

Alice. Oui, vraiment. 

K. Hen. O Kate, nice customs courtsey to great kings. 
Dear Ka^e, you and I cannot be confined within 
the weak list of a country's fashion : we are the 
makers of manners, Kate; and^the liberty that 
follows our places stops the mouth of all find- 
faults ; as I will do yours, for upholding the nice 290 
fashion of your country in denying me a kiss: 
therefore, patiently and yielding. [Kissing ierJ] 
You have witchcraft in your lips, E^ate: there 
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is more eloquence in a sugar touch of them than 
in the tongues of the French council ; and they 
should sooner persuade Harry of England than 
a general petition of monarchs. Here comes 
your father. 

Re-enter the French King and his Queen, Burgundy ^ 
and other Lords. 

Bur, God save your majesty ! my royal cousin, teach 

you our princess English ? 303 

K. Hen. I would have her learn, my fair cousin, 
how perfectly I love herj and that is good 
English. 

Bur. Is she not apt ? 

JT. Hen. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition 
is not smooth ; so that, having neither the voice 
nor the heart of flattery about me, I cannot so 
conjure up the spirit of love in her, that he will 
appear in his true likeness. 

Bur. Pardon the frankness of my mirth, if I answer 310 
you for that. If you would conjure in her, 
you must make a circle; if conjure up love in 
her in his true likeness, he must appear naked 
and blind. 

K. Hen. Yet they do wink and yield, as love is blind 
and enforces. 

Bur. They are then excused, my lord, when they see 
not what they do. 

K. Hen. Then, good my lord, teach your cousin to 

consent winking. 320 

Bur. I will wink on her to consent, my lord, if you 
will teach her to know my meaning : for maids. 
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well summered and warm kept, are like flies at 
Bartholomew-tide, blind, though they have their 
eyes ; and then they will endure handling, which 
before would not abide looking on. 

K. Hen. This moral ties me over to time and a hot 
summer ; and so I shall catch the fly, your cousin, 
in the latter end, and she must be blind too. 

Bur. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 33^ 

K. Hen. It is so : and you may, some of you, thank 
love for my blindness, who cannot see many a 
fair French city for one fair French maid that 
stands in my way. 

Fr. King. Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, 
the cities turned into a maid; for they are all 
girdled with maiden walls that war hath never 
entered. 

K. Hen. Shall Kate be my wife ? 

Fr. King. So please you. 34^ 

K. Hen. I am content ; so the maiden cities you talk 
of may wait on her : so the maid that stood in 
the way for my wish shall show me the way to 
my will. 

Fr. King. We have consented to all terms of reason. 

K. Hen. Is 't so, my lords of England ? 

West. The king hath granted every article : 
His daughter first, and then in sequel all. 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

Exe. Only he hath not yet subscribed this : 350 

Where your majesty demands, that the King of 
France, having any occasion to write for matter 
of grant, shall name your highness in this form 
and with this addition, in French, Notre tres- 
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cher fils Henri, Roi d'Angleterre, H^ritier de 
France ; and thus in Latin, Praeclarissimus filius 
noster Henricus, Rex Angliae, et Haeres Francise. 

Fr. King. Nor this I have not, brother, so denied. 
But your request shall make me let it pass. 

K. Hen. I pray you then, in love and dear alliance, 360 
Let that one article rank with the rest 5 
And thereupon give me your daughter. 

Fr. King. Take her, fair son, and from her blood raise up 
Issue to me ; that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale 
With envy of each other's happiness. 
May cease their hatred, and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 
His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair France. 

All. Amen! 371 

K. Hen. Now, welcome, Kate : and bear me witness all. 
That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 

[Flourish. 

(2- Isa. God, the best maker of all marriages. 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one ! 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love. 
So be there *twixt your kingdoms such a spousal. 
That never may ill office, or fell jealousy. 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed marriage. 
Thrust in between the paction of these kingdoms. 
To make divorce of their incorporate league 5 38 1 
That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Receive each other. God speak this Amen ! 

All. Amen! 

K. Hen. Prepare we for our marriage : on which day. 
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My Lord of Burgundy, we '11 take your oath. 
And all the peers', for surety of our leagues. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 
And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be ! 

[Sennet. Exeunt. 

Epilogue. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen. 

Our bending author hath pursued the story. 
In little room confining mighty men, 
^ Mangling by starts the full cdurse of their glory. 
Small time, but in that small most greatly lived 

This star of England : Fortune made his sword 5 
By which the world's best garden he achieved. 

And of it left his son imperial lord. 
Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crown'd King 

Of France and England, did this king succeed ; 10 
Whose state so many had the managing. 

That they lost France and made his England bleed : 
Which oft our stage hath shown 5 and, for their sake. 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take. [Exit. 
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Richard II. knighting Harry Monmouth (afterwards Henry V.). 
(From an illuminated MS.) 



Notes 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE 

King; Henry the Fifth. Born at Monmouth, 1387 ; died at 
Vincennes, ist September 1422. 

Duke of Gloucester. Humphrey (i 391— 1447), known as ** the good 
Duke Humphrey," youngest son of Henry IV. He was Protector of the 
realm during Henry VI. 's minority. See Henry VI. ^ Parts I. and II. 

Duke of Bedford. John of Lancaster (1389 — 1435), third son of 
Henry IV. He was Lieutenant of England during Henry V.'s first French 
expediiion, and, after his death, Regent of France. 

Duke of Exeter. Thomas Beaufort {d, 1427), son of John of Gaunt, 
and half-brother of Henry IV. ; therefore, uncle to Henry V. He was 
Earl of Dorset from 1412 to 1416, when he was created Duke of Bedford. 
He thus incorrectly figures as the Duke in the first four Acts of this play. 
It was he who negotiated the Treaty of Troyes, 1420. '' 

Duke of York. Edward of Norwich (1373?— 1415), eldest son of 
Edmund of Langley, first Duke of York, and grandson of Edward III. 
M i 
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He was killed at Agincourt. His nephew (son of the disloyal Duke of 
Cambridge of the present play) is the Duke of York oi Henry VI. , whose 
claim to the throne (see 2 Henry VI., II. ii.) brought about the Wars of • 
the Roses. 

Earl of Salisbury. Thomas de Montacute, or Montague (1388 — 
1428), fourth Earl. 

Earl of Westmoreland. Ralph Nevilk (1364— 1425), first Earl. 
He had married Joan Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt, and half-sister 
of Henry IV. ; and it is for this reason that the Kin^ (I. ii. 4; IV. iii. 19) 
calls him "cousin." He appears in both parts of Henry IV, He was 
one of the executors of Henry V.'s will. 

Earl of Warwick. Richard de Beauchamp (1382 — 1439). He accom- 
panied Henry to France in 14 15, and filled important posts during the cam- 
paign ; but he was not at the Battle of Agincourt, as represented in the play. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry Chichele, or Chicheley (1362 ? — 
1443). He was an active supporter of the war with France, appointed a 
special thanksgiving for Agincourt, and accompanied the King to France 
in 1418. 

Bishop of Ely. John Fordham (d, 1426), selected by Shakespeare, 
apparently without any particular reason, as the second representative of 
the Church and exponent of its interests. 

Earl of Cambridge. Richard {d. 141 5), second son of Edmund of 
Langley, and, therefore, brother of the Duke of York. He had married a 
sister of the Earl of March, the direct heir to the throne, and, therefore, 
had a close personal interest in the plot to remove Henry and secure the 
Earl's succession, especially as, the Earl being childless, the crown would 
ultimately have passed into his own family. His son Richard became 
Duke of York on the death of his uncle. See note on Duke of York above. 

Lord Scroop. Henry (1376 ? — 1415), third Baron Scrope of Masham, 
and eldest son of the Sir Stephen Scroop of Richard II. 

Sir Thomas Grey {d. 14 15), second son of Sir Thomas Grey of 
Berwick. He had married a daughter of the Earl of Westmoreland. 

Sir Thomas Erping^ham (1357 — 1428), soldier and statesman, took a 
prominent part in the French campaign of 14 15. He built the fine 
** Erpingham Gate " at Norwich, and his portrait is in one of the windows 
of the cathedral there. 

Charles the Sixth, King of France. Succeeded his father, Charles V., 
in 1380 ; d. October 1422, thus surviving Henry by less than two months. 
From 1392 onward he was subject to fits of insanity. 

Louis, the Dauphin {d. 141 5). Eldest son of Charles, and a' dissolute 
and worthless prince. He died soon after Agincourt, at which he was not 
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present. He is not to be confused with his brother Charles, who became 
Dauphin on the death of the King's second son, John, in 1417, and 
presently succeeded to the throne as Charles VII. 

Duke of Burgundy. Philip the Good (1396— 1467), formerly Comte 
de Charolois (III. v. 45). After the murder (1419) of his father at the 
instigation of the Dauphin Charles, he brought about a peace between 
France and England by which the Dauphin was excluded from the suc- 
cession. The Burgundy of III. v, 2 is John the Fearless {sans peur), the 
father of this Duke. 

Duke of Orleans. Charles (1391— 1465), son of Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, who was assassinated (1407) by order of his cousin, John {sans 
peur), Duke of Burgundy. This Duke of Orleans was taken prisoner at, 
or soon after, the Battle of Agincourt, and passed over twenty-five years in 
easy captivity in England. His liberation was one of the declared objects 
of Joan of Arc's mission ; but he was finally ransomed by Philip the Good, 
the son of his father's murderer. He is known in French literature as the 
author of many light and graceful lyrics. 

Duke of Bourbon {d. 1433). Maternal uncle of Charles VI. He was 
taken prisoner at Agincourt, and died in England. 

The Constable of France. Charles d'Albert, or De la Bret {d. 1415), 
who, as head of the French army, was in command at Agincourt, where he 
was killed. 

Montjoy. Montjoie, the official title of the Chief Herald of France. 

Isabel, Queen of France. She was a princess of Bavaria, and a woman 
of profligate life. 

Katherine. Daughter of Charles and Isabel. She was married to 
Henry V, on 2nd June 1420, and became the mother of Henry VI. After 
her husband's death she married a Welsh gentleman, Owen Tudor. The 
son of this marriage, Edmund Tudor, was the father of Henry VII., the 
founder of the Tudor dynasty. 

REFERENCES 

Abbott . . Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar 
Schmidt . . Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon 

[As a rule, single words are included in these Notes only when they are used in excep- 
tional senses. Where no explanation is given, eference should be made to the 
Glossary.] 

ACT I. 

Prologue — i, 2. A Muse of fire, etc. The poet strikes the heroic 
keynote of his play by expressing his desire for inspiration of special 
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power, that he may ascend the sublimest heights of invention (imagination), 
and by burning eloquence do justice to his great theme. 

4. Swelling^ scene. ** Grand, pompous, magnificent" (Schmidt). 

5. Like himself. The actor playing Henry's part should be really like 
trie great warrior-king. 

6. Port of Mars. Bearing of Mars, the Roman god of war. " Port " 
is used "only of a stately, portly appearance" (Schmidt). Cf, Merchant 
of Venice^ I. i. 124. 

7. Leash'd in like hounds. Bound and led by a string. Three hounds 
made a ** leash" — here ** famine, sword and fire." (Note that the *Meash 
of drawers " in i Henry IV. ii. 4 were three — Tom, Dick and Francis. ) 
With these hounds cf, ** the dogs of war " in Julius Ccesar^ HI. i. 273, and 
the "lean famine, quartering steel and climbing fire" of i Henfy VI. y 
IV. ii. II. In Holinshed we read that to the petition of the people of 
Rouen Henry V. replied "that the goddess of battle, called Bellona, 
had three handmaidens, ever of necessity attending upon her, as blood, 
fire and famine. " 

8. Gentles. Gentlefolk ; a customary way of addressing an audience. 

9. Flat unraised spirits. Dull, not raised by poetic imagination. 

10. Scalfold. The stage — used with a touch of contempt in keeping 
with the general tone of the whole passage. 

11. Cockpit. A similarly contemptuous description of the theatre, 
which, while really only big enough for a cockfight (cockfighting was 
a popular amusement at the time), had to hold "the vasty fields of 
France." 

12. Vasty. Several times used by Shakespeare for vast ; e.g. , Merchant 
of Venice, II. vii, 41 ; I Henry IV., III. i. 52. • 

13. This wooden O. The interior of the playhouse. C/. " The little 
O, the earth," in Antony and Cleopatra, V. ii. 81. The immediate 
reference is probably to the Globe playhouse, opened in 1599. The very 
casques. The actual casques or helmets. 

14. Affrig^ht the air. An example of hyperbole or rhetorical ex- 
aggeration. 

15. A crookkl figure, etc. As a cypher (O), though itself of no 
value, may in the unit's position (" little place ") turn a hundred thousand 
into a million, so the actors, though mere nothings in comparison with what 
they represent ("ciphers to this great accompt "), working on the imagina- 
tion ("imaginary forces") of the spectators, may effect great results. 

23. Piece out. Supplement, make good. Cf. Julius Casar, II. i. 51. 

24. Into a thousand parts divide one man. Imagine that every 
actor represents a thousand men. Cf. Sidney's reference to two stage 

iv 
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armies "represented with foure swords and bucklers" {Apologie for 
Poeln'e ; Arber's Reprint, p. 64). 

25. Imag^ary puissance. Power of imagination. 

27. Receiving earth. The earth readily receiving the footprints. 

30, 31. Turning the accomplishment of many years, etc. Re- 
presenting in an hour or so what it took many years to accomplish. 

31. For the which supply, etc. To help in bridging over the intervals 
of the action, accept me as chorus. The use of the with which is common 
in Shakespeare. See Abbott, § 270. 

Scene I.— I. i. 3. Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd. An 
elliptical construction — was likely to have passed, and would indeed have 
passed against us. 

I. i. 5. Question. Discussion, consideration ; often used by Shake- 
speare in this sense. 

I. i. 9. Temporal lands. Lands belonging to the laity. 

I. i. II. Being valued thus. These possessions being estimated as 
equal to the maintenance of, etc. The bill then provided for the 
strengthening of the military resources of the kingdom, for the relief of 
diseased and aged persons, and for increasing the income of the royal 
coffers by ;fiooo a year. See extract from Holinshed in Introduction. 
It is probable, as Singer suggests, that this summary of the bill was read 
by the Archbishop. 

I. i. 19. By the year. A year. ;£"io<X), of course, represented a 
much greater value then than now. 

I. i. 22. Grace and fair regard. Favour towards, and just regard 
for, others. 

I. i. 28. Consideration. Reflection. 

I. i. 29. The offending Adam. His wild, lawless impulses. The 
"old Adam»" a phrase borrowed from theology, was often used for 
unregenerate human nature. 

I. i- 30» 31- Leaving his body. See Gen. iii. 23, 24. The idea is, 
that the King's nature, now that his youthful wildness has passed away, is 
like Paradise (Eden), which, after the expulsion of the sinful Adam, 
became the abode of celestial spirits. For the change in Henry cf. 
2 Henry J V, 

I. i. 34. Currance. The reading of the First Folio. Shakespeare may 
have had in mind the cleansing of the Augean stables by Hercules, who 
accomplished his task (the fifth of his twelve labours) by turning the 
rivers Alpheius and Pineius into them. The reference in 1. 36 to the 
Hydra of Lerna makes this probable. 
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I. i. 35. Nor never. For the use of the double negative, common in 
Elizabethan English, see Abbott, § 406. Hydra-headed. Many-headed. 
The second labour of Hercules was the destruction of the monstrous 
Hydra of Lerna, which had nine heads. When one of these was struck 
off two fresh ones instantly grew in its place. 

I. i. 36. His. Its. The original neuter genitive was the same as the 
masculine — his» Its does not appear in the English Bible of 161 1, or 
in Spenser's Faery Queene^ and is used only ten times by Shakespeare. 
This occasional employment shows that it was then coming in (in the Folios 
it is printed with the apostrophe — ifs). Another form, also recognised 
by Shakespeare, was iV, as in The Tempest^ II. i. 163, "of it own 
kind." 

I. i. 39. All-admiring. Greatly admiring. 

I. i. 41. Commonwealth affairs. Affairs connected with the 
Commonwealth. 

I. i. 42. It. Commonwealth affairs, regarded as a single idea. 

I. i. 43. List. Listen to ; as in Hamlet, I. iii. 30 ; King Lear^ V. 
iii. 181. 

I. i. 45. Any cause of policy. Any political question. 

I. i. 46. Gordian knot. The knot tied by Gordius, King of Phrygia. 
The oracle declared that whoso should untie it should become master of 
the whole East. Alexander cut it with his sword ; whence our proverbial 
phrase, **to cut the Gordian knot." 

I. i. 47. Familiar. An adjective used adverbially — familiarly, easily. 
That. For " so that," a usage common in Shakespeare. * 

I. i. 48. A charter*d libertine. Having charter, or legal right, to 
blow " where it listeth." Libertine is used here in its original meaning of 
"freeman," and without the moral taint which the word has now come to 
bear. Cf. As You Like It, II. vii. 47-49. 

I. i. 49, 50. And the mute wonder, etc.. Men remained silent and 
wondering while he spoke, intent not to lose any part of his discourse. 

I. i. 51, 52. So that the art and practic part of life, etc. Practical 
experience (rather than study) must have taught him wisdom. Practic 
and theoric = practice and theory. 

I. i. 53. Which is a wonder, etc. Which is strange, considering his 
wild conduct and rude and ignorant companions. {See Glossary, s.v, 
"Companies.") 

I. i. 57. And never noted. And these was never noted. For this 
elliptical construction, see Abbott, § 403. 

I. i. 59. Popularity. Familiarity with the common people. Cf. i 
Henty IK, IIL ii. 69. 

vi 
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I. i. 60-62. The strawberry g^rows underneath the nettle, etc. A 
common belief of the time. In Florio's translation of Montaigne's Essays 
(a work which Shakespeare must have read, though the autograph in the 
famous British Museum copy is now pronounced a forgery) we read : ** If 
it hapned (as some gardners say) that those Roses and Violets are ever the 
sweeter and more odoriferous that grow neere under garlike and onions, 
forsomuch as they suck and draw all the ill-savours of the ground unto 
them." Hazlitt threw out the suggestion ** that Shakespeare, in describ- 
ing the reformation of the prince, might have had an eye to himself." 
The idea is interesting, but, of course, it is pure speculation. 

I. i. 63, 64. Obscured his contemplation under the veil of wildness. 
Cf, Prince Hal's own speech in I Henry IV. ^ I. ii. 

I. i. 64. Which. Refers to contemplation. 

I. i. 66. Crescive in his faculty. Increasing in its power. 

I. i. 73. Swaying more upon our part. Leaning more to our side. 

I. i. 74. Cherishing the exhibiters. Favouring those who had 
introduced the bill. 

I. i. 76. Upon our spiritual convocation. As a result of the dis- 
cussion in convocation — the General Assembly or Parliament of the 
Church. See extracts from Holinshed in Introduction. 

I. i. 78 Open'd • • • at large. Set forth at length. 

I. i. 86. Unhidden passages. Clear lines of succession. 

I. i. 87. Some certain. A pleonasm. Cf, I. ii. 247 ; Richard III. , 
r. V. 129. 

I. i. 89. Deriv'd from Edward. Edward III. See Introduction. 

Scene II. — I. ii. 2. In presence. In the royal presence chamber. 

I. ii. 4. Cousin. A title of courtesy or friendship. Westmoreland 
was connected with the King by marriage only. See Notes on Dramatis 
Personse. 

I. ii. 6. Task our thoughts. Engage our serious attention. In this 
speech, as often elsewhere in the play, it will be noted that the King uses 
the plural of royalty — we^ our^ us, 

I. ii. II. The law Salique. See Introduction. 

I. ii. 12. Or . • • or. Either ... or. See Abbott, § 136. 

I. ii. 14. Bow your reading. Twist your interpretation. 

I. ii. 15-17. Nicely charge • • . with the truth. Or in a sophisti- 
cating way lay upon your understanding soul (your soul which understands 
the distinction between right and wrong) the task of bringing forward 
illegitimate claims which, set in their true light, would be seen not to 
harmonise with the facts. 
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I. ii. 19. In approbation. In proving, or making good. 

I. ii. 21. Impawn our person. Pledge ourself. 

I. ii. 25. Gidltiess drops. Innocent blood. 

I. ii. 27. Wrong's. Wrong-doings. 

I. ii. 28. That make such waste in brief mortality. That make 
such havoc in human life, which at best is short enough. 

I. ii. 29. Under this conjuration. Remembering this which I have 
solemnly said. See Glossary, s.v. " Conjuration." 

I. ii. 35 ff. There is no bar, etc. There is no impediment. The 
Archbishop's ai^uments to prove that the Salic Law imposed no obstacle 
to Henry's title are merely paraphrased from Holinshed, whose language 
is, indeed, often reproduced without change. See extracts in Introduction. 

I. ii. 42. Female bar. Bar excluding females. 

I. ii. 45. Sala. Now Saal. 

I. ii. 53. Meisen. Now Meissen. 

I. ii. 57-64. Four hundred one and twenty years, etc. As Mr 
Rolfe has pointed out, Shakespeare adopts the error of Holinshed. From 
426 A.D. to 805 A.D. is 379, not 421 years. 

I. ii. 65. Which. Who. In Elizabethan English '* which" was often 
used for persons, as in ** Our Father, which art in Heaven." 

I. ii. 66. Heir general. One whose title holds good, whether derived 
rom the male or the female side. 

I. ii. 72. Find his title with some shows of truth. Provide his title 
with some appearance of truth. (The Quartos read fine {ox find.) 

I. ii. 74. Convey'd himself as. Passed himself off as. The phrase 
is Holinshed's. 

I. ii. 75. Charlemain. Charles the Bald. "Charles the Great," in 
1. 71, is the Emperor Charlemagne. 

I. ii. 77. Lewis the tenth. This should be Lewis the Ninth (St Louis). 
Observe that Lewis here, as commonly in Shakespeare, is a mono- 
syllable.^ 

I. ii. 82. Lineal of. Lineally descended from. 

I. ii. 88. Lewis his satisfaction. The use of his for the possessive 
of masculine and neuter monosyllables ending in s was common in 
Elizabethan English. It doubtless arose from the erroneous notion that 
the genitive ending in es or s was really a contraction of ** his," and that 
in such a phrase as ** Lewis his satisfaction " the writer was restoring the 
original and more proper form. This does not, of course, mean that 
Shakespeare had any pedantic theories about the matter. He merely 
followed current usage. 

I. ii. 93. To hide them in a net. To take refuge in a network of 

viii 
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- argument. Tketn^ him, nte, etc., were, in Shakespeare's day, often used 
as reflectives instead of themselves^ himself, myself^ etc. 

I. ii. 94. Than amply to imbar their crooked titles. A difficult 
and probably corrupt line. Schmidt is doubtless right in taking it to 
mean "than to reject fully their own false titles." (The First and Second 
Quartos read " imbace " ; the Third Quarto, V embrace.") Some editors 
follow Warburton, who suggested **imbare" = to lay bare. 

I. ii. 98. In the book of Numbers. Numbers xxvii. i, 2. But the 
directions alluded to refer only to the distribution of property in the case 
of a man dying and leaving no son. 

I. ii. 103. Great-g^andsire. Edward IV. 

I. ii. 105- 1 10. Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy, etc. 
The reference is to the Battle of Crecy (1346), in which the conquering 
English forces were led by the Black Prince, while Edward III. witnessed 
the conflict from a neighbouring windmill. 

I. ii. 107. Making defeat on. Defeating. Cf. Hamlet^ II. ii. 598. 

I. ii. III. Entertain. Occupy, keep employed. 

I. ii. 114. Cold for action. Cold for want of action. Cf, "almost 
dead for breath," Macbeth, I. v. yj. 

I. ii. 118. That renowned them. That gave them renown. Cf, 
*' the things of fame that do renown this city," Twelfth Night, III. iii. 24. 

I. ii. 119. Runs. The singular is used because "blood and courage" 
are taken as a single idea. 

I. ii. 125, 126. Hath cause ... so hath your highness. Has 
cause for war, and the means and power of conducting it ; and so in truth 
your highness has. 

I. ii. 128. Whose hearts have left their bodies. In imagination 
they are already pavilioned (encamped) in France. 

I. ii. 132. Spiritualty. The clergy. 

I. ii. 133-135. Will raise your highness, etc. See I. i. 76. 

I. ii. 1 37. Lay down our proportions. Consider the forces required 
(proportionate to our needs). 

I. ii. 138. Make road. Make inroad. Cf. Coriolanus, IV. i. 5. 

I. ii. 143. Coursing snatchers* Thieves hunting for booty. 

I. ii. 144. The main intendment The general purpose. For main 
= general. Cf. Henry VIII., IV. i. 31. 

I. ii. 145. Still. Always ; often used by Shakespeare in this sense. 

I. ii. 148. Unfumish'd. Without defenders. 

I. ii. 1 50. Ample and brim fulness. Brim is an adjective, and the 
sense of the passage is ** full to overflowing." 

I. ii. 151. Galling the gleanM land with hot assays. Harassing 
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with hot attacks the country gleaned (deprived of) its soldiers — ** empty of 
defence." 

I. ii. 154. Ill neig^hbourhood. The proximity of those who bring evil 
to her, 

I. ii. 155. Fear*d, Frightened ; a use of /^ar common in Shakespeare. 

I. ii. 156. Exampled by herself. Proved by her own history. 

I. ii. 158. A mourning widow of her nobles. Mourning, as a widow, 
the loss of her nobles. 

I. ii. 160. Impounded as a stray. Put into the pound, like a stray 
animal. 

I. ii. 161. The King of Scots. David II., taken prisoner at the 
Battle of Neville's Cross (1346) by the English army under Philippa, wife 
of Edward III. It is c3oubiful, however, whether he was sent to France. 

I. ii. 162. Prisoner kings. This David, and John of France, cap- 
tured at Poitiers (1356). 

I. ii. 163. Her. England's. 

I. ii. 167, 168. If that you will France win, etc. The couplet is from 
Holinshed, on whose authority this whole speech is assigned to Westmore- 
land. In the Folio it is given to the Bishop of Ely ; in the Quartos, simply 
to "a lord." 

I. ii. 169. In prey. In search of prey. 

I. ii. 172. Playing the mouse, etc. ** When the cat's away, the mice 
will play." 

I. ii. 175. Crush'd necessity. An (alleged) necessity crushed or 
destroyed by the fact that, having locks and traps, we can do without 
the cat. Crushed is 'the reading of the Folio ; the Quartos have 
curst, 

I. ii. 179. Advised. Well-advised, prudent. 

I. ii. 180-183. For government, though high . . . like music. 
In a well-regulated state, government is like music, in which high, low 
and lower (alto, tenor and bass), though having different parts in the piece, 
none the less harmonise. See Glossary, s»v. "Consent," " Congreeing," 
"Close." 

I. ii. 184. The state of man. The estate of man — man's whole 
existence. 

I. ii. 187 ff. For so work the honey-bees, etc Malone was the 
first to point out the resemblance between this passage and one in 
Euphues^ in which Lyly also describes in detail the wonderful organisation 
of the hive. See Arber's Reprint, pp. 262-265. 

I. ii. 188. A rule in nature. Instinct. 

I. ii. 189. The act of order. Order, organisation. 

s 
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I. ii. 190. Of sorts. Of various kinds or degrees. Cf, the expression 
** All sorts and conditions of men " in the Prayer- Book. 

I. ii. 194. Make boot upon. Plunder. See Glossary, s.v: **Boot." 

I. ii. 196. Emperor. Shakespeare uses the masculine in accordance 
with the common error of the lime. Lyly in the same way talks of the 
*' King.'* The head of the hive is, of course, the Queen- Bee. 

I. ii. 202. Sad-eyed. Grave, serious. Sad has often the sense of 
grave, sober in Elizabethan English (^.^., in Spenser). 

I. ii. 203. Executors. Executioners (accentuate execlkors), 

I. ii. 206. To one consent To one end. 

I. ii. 207. SeveraL Different. 

I. ii. 210. Dial's. Sun-dial's. 

I. ii. 212. Borne. Carried on. 

I. ii. 216. Gallia. An ancient name of France. 

I. ii. 220. The name of hardiness and policy. The reputation for 
courage and skilful statesmanship. 

I. ii. 221. Dauphin. The title borne by the eldest son of the King of 
France since the absorption of Dauphine into the French kingdom in 1343. 
CJ. our ** Prince of Wales." 

I. ii. 224. To our awe. To the fear of us. 

I. ii. 232. Turkish mute. An attendant in the Turkish Court, whose 
tongue was cut out to prevent him from betraying secrets. 

I. ii. 233. Waxen epitaph. A difficult phrase. GifTord explained it 
by reference to the custom of affixing ** with pins, wax, paste," etc., short 
eulogies to the hearse or grave of an eminent person. Dyce adopts the 
suggestion, and adds : — ** Henry's meaning, therefore, is, * I will either 
have my full history recorded with glory, or lie in an undistinguished 
grave ; not merely without an inscription sculptured in stone, but unwor- 
shipped (unhonoured) even by a waxen epitaph, i.e,^ by the short-lived 
compliment of a paper fastened to it' '* Perhaps, however, waxen means 
simply perishable. The Quartos read ** paper epitaph." 

I. ii. 237-240. May 't please your majesty, etc. The question is — 
Shall we speak frankly, and in plain words, the insult we bring, or vaguely 
indicate the Dauphin's meaning ? 

I. ii. 245. In few. In few words ; in brief. 

I. ii. 253. You cannot revel into dukedoms. You cannot revel your- 
self into dukedoms — obtain them by revelry. The Dauphin insultingly 
recalls Henry's wild and dissipated youth — " Comes o'er us with our wilder 
days " (1. 267). 

I. ii. 255. This tun of treasure. The writer of an article on " New 
Shakespearian Interpretations " {Edinburgh Review ^ October 1872) pointed 
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out that it is difficult to see "how a large cask filled with tennis balls 
could be brought by the ambassadors and delivered in the king's presence," 
and after reminding the reader that **tun" or "tunne" meant also, in 
Shakespeare's time, ** goblet, chalice, or drinking-cup," suggested that 
the word is used with that significance here. But the incident is taken 
from Holinshed, who distinctly speaks of a ** barrel of Paris balles." In 
lieu of this. In return for this, the ordinary sense of the phrase in 
Shakespeare. 

I. ii. 259. We are glad the Dauphin, etc. Note how admirably 
Henry, naturally impulsive, keeps his temper, answering the insult first 
with lively wit and then with regal dignity. 

I. ii. 261-266. Rackets, set, hazard, wrangler, courts, chaces. 
Terms of tennis, punningly employed. 

I. ii. 267. Comes o*er us. Taunts us. 

I. ii. 269. Seat. Throne. Henry is speaking ironically. 

I. ii. 270. Hence. Away from it. 

I. ii. 274. Sail of greatness. As a vessel under full sail. 

I. ii. 275. Me. See note on 1. 93 above. 

I. ii. 276. For that. For that purpose. 

I. ii. 282. Gun-stones, Balls of stone used in cannon. 

I. ii. 284. Many a thousand widows. An instance of proleptic 
construction, in which something still in the future is anticipated, and 
spoken of as having already occurred. 

I. ii. 289. Within the will of God. For Henry's strong religious 
feeling, see Introduction. 

I. ii. 292. To venge me. To avenge myself. 

I. ii. 300. Omit no happy hour. Lose no favourable moment or 
opportunity. 

I. ii. 304. Proportions. ^<fA note on 1. 137 above. 

I. ii. 307. God before. Probably **God going before us," i.e,^ 
leading ; though some editors lake it for an inversion of ** before God." 

I. ii. 309. Task his thought See note to 1. 6 above. 



ACT II. 

Prologue— 2. Silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. Silken 
costumes, fit only for the idle trifling of peace, are laid aside. 

3. Honour's thought Thought of honour ; the objective use of the 
possessive. 

6. The mirror of all Christian kings. The one in whom all kingly 

xii 
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and Christian characteristics were reflected. Holinshed calls Henry a 
** mirrour of magnificence." 

7. With winged heels, as English Mercuries. Descriptive of the 
haste of the English knights. Mercury, in later Latin mythology con- 
fused with the Greek Hermes, the messenger of the gods, was represented 
by ancient artists with wings on his heels — symbols of speed. 

8-1 1. For now sits Expectation . . . and his followers. Antici- 
pating victory and its spoils, men forget the dangers of war, the reward 
of which may be the crown imperial for Henry himself, the crowns of 
inferior rulers, and the coronets of the French peers, for his follpwers. 
Steevens suggested that the idea of this fine passage may have been taken 
from ancient representations of trophies in tapestry and painting where 
*'it is very common to see swords inscribed with naval or mural crowns." 

12. Advised by good intelligence. Warned by trustworthy in- 
formation. 

14. Pale policy. Timid scheming. Policy was frequently used in a 
bad sense in Elizabethan English. Pale refers to the pallor of the French 
through fear — an instance of hypallage. 

1 6. Model to thy inward greatness. Mould containing thy great 
spirit, as explained in the next line. The poet is contrasting the geo- 
graphical insignificance of England with its greatness of spirit. 

18. Would thee do. Would have thee ( = desired thee) to do. 

19. Kind. Having the natural feelings of their race. .S>^ Glossary. 

20. France. The King of France — a common usage. 

21. Hollow bosoms. Bosoms empty of " kind and natural " feelings, 
false. 

22. Treacherous crowns. Treacherous, because inciting to treachery. 
26. Gilt . . . guilt. The same pun occurs in 2 Henry IV., IV. v. 

129, and Macbeth, H. ii. 56, 57. 

28. This grace of kings. This king who graces his royal ofiice. 

31. Linger your patience on. Prolong your patience. Linger is 
used transitively by Shakespeare in other places, e.g., Midsummer Night'' s 
Dream, I. i. 4, 5. 

32, 2tZ' We'll digest . . . force a play. This passage is clearly 
corrupt. Pope, to mend the metre, read: "We'll digest the abuse 01 
distance while we force a play." Abuse of distance =d'isrega.Td of the 
unity of place in carrying the scene from England to France. Porce a 
//«>' = make a play in spite of this, or, as Steevens suggests, ** produce a 
play by compelling many circumstances into a narrow compass." 

34. Is set. Has set out from. 

40. We'll not ofiTend one stomach. We'll not offend one person's 

xiii 
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taste, with a plajrful allusion to the possibilities of sea-sickness in the 
passage across the Channel. 

41. Till the king come forth. "When** has^^been suggested as an 
emendation. The change of scene to Southampton occurs with the 
reappearance of the king. 

Scene I. — II. i. 3. Are Ancient Pistol and you friends yet? Nym 
and Pistol had been rivals for the hand of Mistress Quickly, and Pistol 
has carried off the prize. 

II. i. 5. Smiles. ** Smites'* ( = blows) has been suggested. If 
" smiles ** be retained* the phrase may be taken as ironical ; or Nym 
may mean that the laugh will presently be on his side. 

II. i. 6-S, I dare not fight, etc. This is, of course, spoken ironically. 

II. i. 7. Wink. Shut my eyes. Iron. Sword. 

II. i. 8. What though? What of that? Cf. King John, I. i. 169. 

II. i. 12. Sworn brothers to France. Sworn brothers (in the 
expedition) to France. It was a custom of chivalry for two or more men 
to enter into vows of comradeship, binding themselves to share one 
another's fortunes. Cf. Richard 11.^ V. i. 20 — **I am sworn brother, 
sweet, to grim necessity.'* 

II. i. 16. That is my rest. That is my determination. The phrase, 
according to Nares' Glossary, is from the game of Primero, in which 
**rest'* was the highest stake a player wished to venture — that on which 
he took his stand. Cf. Merchant of Venice, II. ii. 1 10 ; Comedy oj Errors , 
II. i. 18; IV. iii. 27. The rendezvous of it. That is where the matter 
stands. 

II. i. 24-26. Though patience be a tired mare . . . conclusion. 
Though my patience be wearied it will hold out till the time comes for 
the settlement of the quarrel. 

II. i. 27. Here comes, etc. Note the use of the singular verb with 
the plural subject — 2, usage frequent in Shakespeare when the veib 
precedes its subject. 

II. i. 44. Iceland dog. Iceland dogs seem to have been favourite 
lap-dogs with ladies at this time. They had sharp pointed ears — hence 
"prick-ear'd." 

II. i. 48. Solus. Alone, that is, away from Pistol's wife. Pistol, how- 
ever, takes the word, which evidently he does not understand, as an insult. 

II. i. 54. I can take^ A doubtful phrase, variously interpreted by 
commentators. It probably means to take aim, or fire, with reference to 
the rest of the passage, which is full of punning allusions to the name Pistol. 

II. i. 56. Barbason. The name of a demon (cf. Merry Wives, II. ii. 

xiv 
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311). Pistors bombastic talk evidently reminds Nym of the ranting 
nonsense with which conjurers ur)dertook to exorcise fiends. 

II. i. 58. If you g^ow foul, etc. Nym takes up Pistol's pun on his 
(Pistol's) name. 

II. i. 65. Exhale. Pistol's way of saying "draw you sword." 

II. i. 74. Couple a gorge. Pistol's French {couper ia gorge) for ** cut 
a throat." 

II. i. 76. O hound of Crete. The meaning of Pistol's fantastic 
speech (if it has any meaning at all) may be that Nym was thirsting for 
his blood. The hounds of Crete were famous hunting-dogs. 

II. i. 78. Powdering-tub of infamy. Doll Tearsheet's evil place of 
resort. A powdering tub was a tub in which meat was salted. 

II. i. 79. The lazar kite of Cressid's kind. Cressida was a 
familiar type of faithless womanhood. According to a pseudo-classic 
story, she was turned into a leper {see Glossary, s.v. ** Lazar ") for infidelity 
to Troilus. Mr Wright suggests that **kit" ( = cat; the reading of the 
Fourth Folio) should be substituted here for "kite." 

II. i. 80. Doll Tearsheet See 2 Henry IV., II. iv. 

II. i. 81. I have, and I will hold. ** To have and to hold " is a well- 
known law phrase. The quondam Quickly. The one-time Mistress 
Quickly. Lat. quondam, formerly. 

II. i. 82. She. Here a substantive. Cf. ** the cruellest she alive," 
Twelfth Nighty I. v. 259. Pauca. Briefly. Lat. pauca {verba), a few 
words. 

II. i. 87. Do the office of a warming-pan. In reference, of course, 
to Bardolph's red face. Such boyish impertinence was often used by 
Shakespeare to cause amusement. 

II. i. 90. Yield the crow a pudding. Become food for crows. Sir 
John's bulk, which created so much merriment in Henry IV., is again in 
the speaker's mind. 

II. i. 91. The king has kill'd his heart See the last scene of 2 
Henry IV., in which Falstaff was banished from the King's presence. 

II. i. 92. Presently. At once — the usual meaning of the word in 
Shakespeare. 

II. i. 97. You'll pay me the eight shillings. Note the humorous 
contrast between Pistol's heroic bluster and Nym's prosaic insistence 
upon his money. 

II. i. loi. As manhood shall compound. As prowess shall settle it. 

II. i. 104. Sword is an oath. Oaths sworn on the hilt of a sword 
were supposed to have peculiar sanctity because this was in the form of a 
cross, 

XV 
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reasons, that wonder (admiration) does not exclaim (hoop) at them — that 
is, no one is astonished ; but thou, contrary to all that seems natural and 
reasonable ( gainst all proportion), dost cause men to marvel at treason 
and murder. 

II. ii. 113. Hath got the voice . . . fof excellence. Is by general 
judgment accounted pre-eminent. Voice = vote. 

n. ii. 114. Suggest. Tempt, seduce — a common meaning with 
Shakespeare. Cf, Richard I I, ^ III. iv. 75. 

II. ii. 1 1 5- 1 1 7. Botch and bungle up damnation . . . semblances 
of piety. By clumsy devices they try to make crime assume the out- 
wacd appearance of virtue. 

II. ii. 116. Being fetched. Which are brought. 

II. ii. 118. Tempered. Fashioned, mouMed. Bade thee stand up. 
Commanded thee to expose thyself shamelessly in vice. 

II. ii. 119. Instance. Motive. 

II. ii. 120. Unless to dub thee, etc. Unless for the simple purpose 
of being able to proclaim thee traitor. The King's point is that the man is 
guilty of motiveless villainy — of treachery explicable upon no ordinary 
grounds. Set Glossary, s,v, ** Dub." 

II. ii. 122. Lion gait See 1 Peter v. 8. 

II. ii. 123. Tartar. Tartarus, hell. Cf. Twelfth Night, II. v. 225. 

II. ii. 124. The legions, i.e.,, of devils. Cf. Mark v. 8. 

II. ii. 126. Jealousy. Suspicion. Scroop's incomprehensible villainy 
has poisoned the King's faith in men. 

II. ii. 133. Swerving with the blood. Swayed by the passions. 

II. ii. 134. Gamish'd and deck'd in modest complement. Adorned 
by the grace of external appearance and behaviour, ^fodesi =not osten- 
tatiously displayed; complement =2iTiy\hmg added to make a person or 
thing complete. 

II. ii. 136. And but in purged judgment trusting neither? He 
trusts neither eye nor ear (the evidence of the senses) except when his judg- 
ment was free from the disturbing power of passion. 

II. ii. 137. Finely bolted. Sifted from faults, as flour is bolted or 
sifted from the bran. 

II. ii. 139, 140. To mark the full-fraught man . . . suspicion. To 
bring under suspicion even the man most fully equipped and nobly endowed. 

II. ii. 140. For thee. On account of thee. 

II. ii. 142. Open. Patent to all. 

II. ii. 143. To the answer of the law. To answer, or satisfy, the law. 

II. ii. 151. Discovered. Uncovered, brought tQ light— the usual 
meaning of the word in Shakespeare. 
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II. ii. 153. Which. Referring to "feult" 

II. ii. 155. For me. As for me. The gold of France did not 
seduce. See extracts from Holinshed in Introduction. 

II. ii. 159. Which I in sufifer&nce, etc. At which prevention I will 
rejoice, even while suffering for my crime. 

II. ii. 165. My fault, but not my body, pardon. Forgive my fault, 
though you do not remit the punishment. 

II. ii. 168. Proclaim'd. Avowed. 

II. ii. 169. Golden earnest. Earnest-money — money paid to seal a 
bargain. 

II. ii. 1 82. The enterprise whereof. The expedition to conquer which. 

II. ii. 183. Like glorious. Equally glorious. So ** like invulner- 
able," The Tempest, III. iii. 66. 

II. ii. 188. Every rub is smoothed. Every obstacle is removed. 
See Glossary, s.v. " Rub." Cf. Richard II., III. iv. 3-5 ; King John, III. 
iv. 128; Hamlet, III. i. 65. 

II. ii. 192. Signs of war. Standards, banners. 

II. ii. 193. No king of England, etc. He is determined to conquer 
France or perish in the attempt. 

Scene III. — II. iii. i. Bring. Accompany, as often in Elizabethan 
literature. 

II. iii. 3. Yearn. Grieve. See Glossary. 

II. iii. 7. Whcresome'cr. A vulgarism for whereso^er, 

II. iii. 9, 10. Arthur's bosom. One of the good Avoman's characteristic 
blunders, for of course she means ** Abraham's bosom" (Luke xvi. 22). 
But note how this touch of absurdity heightens the pathos of her speech. 

II. iii. n. A*. He. A common colloquialism in the Elizabethan 
dramatists. Finer end. Perhaps "finer than you might have sup- 
posed " ; or ** finer " may be an " intensive comparative " = very fine, i.e., 
religious. Some editors correct to ** fine," while Mr Wright suggests that 
the hostess means ** final end," and that this is another slip of the tongue. 
An. As il ; or, taking ** finer" as comparative, perhaps **than." See 
Murray's Dictionary, s.v, ** An." 

II. iii. 12. Christom child. The hostess's blunder for chrisom child 
= a child newly baptised. The chrisom cloth, or robe, was the white robe 
put on a child at baptism ; and, if he died within a month thereafter, it 
was used as the shroud. 

1 1, iii. 1 3, 14. At the turning o' the tide. It was a common belief that 
death most commonly occurred just as the tide began to ebb. Cf» the 
death of Barkis in David Copperfield, chap. xxx. 
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II. iii. 1 6. I knew there was but one way. The gestures of Falsuff 
were recognised signs of approaching death. ** One way " is a euphemism 
for death — the hostess, like many people of her class, avoiding direct 
phrases in regard to the subject. So ** went away," "parted," above. 

II. iii. 17, 18. A* babbled of green fields. The reading of the Folio, 
** a table of green fields," is meaningless. The present reading was sug- 
gested by Theobald, an eighteenth century editor, and is now almost 
universally accepted. It is probably the most famous emendation ever 
made in Shakespeare's text. 

II. iii. 21, 22. A' should not think of God. Meaning that he was not 
going to die yet so there was plenty of time for repentance. Another 
humorous touch adding to the pathos of this wonderful speech. 

II. iii. 29. Cried out of sack. Cried out against sack, a common 
name of Spanish and Canary wine. 

II. iii. 31. And of women. And against women. Wine and women 
had been his enemies. 

II. iii. 34, 35. Incarnate . . . carnation. The hostess is tripped 
up by ** incarnate," which she connects with the colour carnation. In- 
carnate was indeed often used in this sense ; e.g'., **an incarnate colour is 
a carnation colour," Blount, Glossogr,^ 1656. Darwin {Origin of Species) 
speaks of " the common red and incarnate clovers." 

II. iii. 37. About. Because of. 

II. iii. 39. Handle. Discuss, talk about. 

II. iii. 40. Rheumatic. She probably means lunatic, or delirious — 
a mistake the more easily made as " rheumatic " was then accented in the 
first syllable. 

II. iii 43. Bardolph's nose. Cf. II. i. 74 ; III. ii. 29 ; III. vi. 95. 

II. iii. 45. The fuel is gone. The drink which Falstaff "had pro- 
vided, and which made his nose so red — all the riches he ever got in the 
dead knight's service. Cf. i Henry IV,, III. iii. 53. 

II. iii. 51. Let senses rule. Be guided by sense, be prudent. The 
word is. Our motto should be. Pitch and pay. A proverbial phrase 
meaning pay on delivery. 

II iii. 53. Wafer-cakes. Cakes thin as wafers, therefore easily broken. 

II. iii. 54. Hold-fast. Referring to the familiar proverb, ** Brag is a 
good dog, but Holdfast is better." 

II. iii. 55. Cayeta Look out ! be careful ! Imperative of Lat. caveo, 

II. iii. 56. Clear thy crystals. Dry your eyes. 

II. iii. 62. I cannot kiss. Nym maintains his part of disappointed lover. 

II. iii. 64. Let housewifery appear : keep dose. Be a good house- 
wife and keep indoors. 
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Scene IV.— II. iv. i. There comes the English. For the use of 

the singular verb with plural nominative see anU^ note to II. i. 28. 

II. iv. 2. More than carefully. With more than usual care. 

II. iv. 3. To answer royally. To reply royally to their attack with 
our defence. 

II. iv. 5. Make forth. Go forth. 

II. iv. 7, 8. Line and new repair . . . means defendant. Fortify 
our towers with soldiers, and newly strengthen them with means of defence, 

II. iv. II. It fits us. It becomes us. 

II. iv. 12. Late examples. The battles of Crecy and Poitiers, the 
"fields" of 1. 14. 

II. iv. 13. Fatal and neglected. Fatally neglected. The English 
have been fatal to us because we have neglected (underrated) them. 

II. iv. 17. Though war nor no known quarrel. Though neither 
war nor any known quarrel. Here the negative, omitted in one clause, is 
doubled in the other. 

1 1, iv. 1 8, 1 9. But that defences, 
etc. Note the parallelism of con- 
struction here, the three verbs in 1. 19 
corresponding respectively with the 
three substantives in 1. 18. 

II. iv. 25. Whitsun morris- 
dance. A costume dance used on 
festival occasions, such as May day 
and Whitsuntide. It is supposed 
to have been introduced by the 

Moors into Spain, whence it made Whitsun Morris-dance (IV. ii. 25). 

its way to England. Hence the From a XV 11th-century woodcut, 

name Morris being a corruption of Moorish or tnorisco, 

II. iv. 36. Vanities forespent. Former vanities. 

II. iv. 37. Roman Brutus. Lucius Junius Brutus, who feigned idiocy 
to escape murder at the hands of his uncle, Tarquinius Superbus (whence 
his surname of Brutus, or Stupid). He afterwards helped to expel the 
Tarquins from Rome. Cf. Lucrece, 1807-1817. 

II. iv. 45. So the proportions of defence are fiU'd. So plans of 
defence will be made proportionate to the needs of the case. 

II. iv. 46-48. Which of a weak ... a little cloth. These lines are 
faulty in construction, and have been variously emended. Singer's para- 
phrase gives the general meaning — ** which to contrive in a weak and 
niggardly way is to do like a miser, who spoils his coat with scanting a 
little cloth." 
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II. iv. 50. The kindred of him. Edward III. and the Black Prince. 
Flesh'd upon us. Either iike a sword that has drawn first blood, or like 
a hound trained on pieces of flesh, the sense being the same. 

II. iv. 54. When Cressy battle fatally was struck. When the 
battle of Crecy was disastrously fought. **To strike a battle" was 
apparently a usual phrase. 

II. iv. 57. Mountain sire. His father of gigantic stature, or nature — 
a giant among pigmies. 

II. iv. 61. Patterns. French sons, images of their fathers. Pattern 
here = something made after a model, as in I Henry V/., V. v. 65. 

II. iv. 64. The native mightiness and fate of him. His natural 
powers, and his destiny as one of ** that victorious stock." 
' II. iv. 69. Turn head. Turn round and face them. 

II. iv. 70. Spend their mouths. Baik, give cry. 

II. iv. 72. Take up the English short. Answer them curtly. 

II. iv. 77. He wills you. He desires you. 

II. iv. 80. Xong. Belong. 

II. iv. 83. Ordinance of times. What has been ordained by time. 

II. iv. 88. Line. Genealogical tree, pedi^^ree. 

II. iv. 90. Willing you overlook. Desiring you to examine. For 
the omission of ** to" with the infinitive, see Abbott, § 349. 

II. iv. 99. Fierce. The metre requires that this be pronounced as a 
dissyllable. 

II. iv. 10 1. Requiring. Asking. 

II. iv. 102. In the bowels of the Lord. By the divine compassion. 
For "bowels" used as the seal of tenderness and pity cf. Troilus and 
Cressida^ II. i. 54; II. ii. ii ; Gen. xiiii. 30; Philippians i. 8. 

II. iv. 113. For us. As for ourselves. 

II. iv. 1 19. Prize you at. Esteem you worthy of. 

II. iv. 120. An if . If. See Ahhoxx^ \ 102-105. 

II. iv. 121. In grant . . . at large. By granting . . . to the full. 

II. iv. 126. In second accent In echo. Ordinance (so spelt in the 
Folio; the Quarto has "ordenance"). Ordnance (which is the modern 
abbreviated form), cannon. 

II. iv. 132. Louvre. The palace of the Louvre was constructed by 
Charles V. (1361-1380) out of an ancient fort. 

II. iv. 133. Mistress-court. Queen of tlie courts. Again there is a 
punning allusion to the game of tennis suggested by the Paris balls. 

II. iv. 137. Masters. Is master of, possesses. 

II. iv. 145. Small breath. Short breathing space. Cf. Richard 11,^ 
III. ii. 164; Richard III., IV. ii. 24. 
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ACT III. 

Prologue — i. Imag^ed wing^. Wing of imagination. Cf, * 'imagin- 
ary forces," Prol. I. i8. 

6. With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning;. With flags 
waving in the morning sunlight 

7. Play with your fancies. Indulge your fancies ; give your imagina- 
tion free play. 

12. Bottoms. Synecdoche for ships. 

18. Grapple your minds, etc. Fasten your minds astern of this navy, 
and so follow it in imagination. 

20. Guarded with g^andsires, etc. England's warriors being now 
on their way to France. <y. I. ii. 151, 158. 

24. Cull'd and choice-drawn. Selected with care. 

26. Ordnance. See Note to II. iv. 126. 

30. To dowry. As dowry. Cf. the phrases " to take to wife," ** we 
have Abraham to our fallier.'' So Spenser **with God to frend," Faery 
Queeney I. xxviii. 7. 

32. Likes not. Does not please. C/. IV. i. 16 ; IV. iii. 77 ; and see 
Abbott, § 297. 

Scene I.~III. i. 7. Summon up the blood. Call up your courage. 

III. i. 8. Disg^uise fair nature, etc. Hide the pleasantness of your 
natural appearance under the ugliness of anger. 

III. i. 10. Through the portage of the head. Through the port- 
holes of the head, j.^.,the eye-sockets, through which the eyes pry like 
cannons through the port-holes of a ship. 

III. i. 11-14. Overwhelm it . . . ocean. Overhanging it as angrily 
as a rock galled (fretted) by the waves dolh overhang and jut over 
(jutly) its base, washed away (confounded) by the sea. 

III. i. 13. His. See Note to I. i. 36. 

III. i. 18. Of war-proof. Proved in war. 

III. i. 19. So many Alexanders. Alexander of Macedonia, having 
overrun the whole known world, wept because there were no more 
worlds to conquer. 

III. i. 21. Lack of arg^ument. Want of business to attend to — no 
foes being left. 

III. i. 24. Men of grosser hlood. The "good yeoman" whom he 
now proceeds to address. Thus far he has spoken to the " noblest English." 

III. i. 27. The mettle of your pasture. The hi^h courage which 
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your pasture (your English breeding) has given you. See Glossary, s.v, 
" Mettle." 

III. i. 32. Strainings upon the start. Straining in eagerness to 
start. The game's afoot. Preserving the imagery of the hunting-field. 

III. i. 34. St George. The patron saint of England. St George's 
Day — April 23rd — is the day of Shakespeare's death, and the reputed 
day of his birth. 

Scene II. — III. ii. 3. Corporal. In II. i. 2 Bardolph is called 
Lieutenant. 

III. ii. 4, 5. A case of lives. A set of lives. ** Case "=either a pair, 
as in **a case of pistols," or four, as in the musical phrase, **a case of 
instruments." 

III. ii. 6. Plain-song. Simple melody without variations. Nym's 
way of saying the plain truth. 

III. ii. 8. God's vassals. Pistol's bombast for men. 

III. ii. 15 ff. If virishes would prevail, etc. These are fragments of 
songs, doubtless well known at the time. 

in. ii. 23. Duke. Probably commander. Lat. dt4x, leader. Men 
of mould. Men formed of earth — poor mortals. 

III. ii. 27. Your honour. This honour you talk so much about. 

III. ii. 29. Boy to them. Servant to them. 

III. ii. 31. Man to me. A phrase bearing a double sense — servant 
to me, and man compared with me. 

III. ii. 32. For Bardolph. As for Bardolph. Cf. II. iv. 113. 

III. ii. 32, 33. White-liver'd. Cowardly. The liver was supposed to be 
the seat of courage. Hence, ** livers white as milk," Merchant of Venice^ 
III. ii. %(>\ "lily-livered," J/a^<5^M, V. iii. 15; King Lear, II. ii. 18; 
*' milk-livered," King Lear, IV. ii. 50; **pige<»n-livered," ^aw/^/, II. ii. 
605. Red-faced. And therefore supposed to be a daring fellow. By means 
of his red face he faces it out — carries tilings through by sheer impudence. 

III. ii. 44. Purchase. Originally acquisition {cf, pourchasser, to 
pursue eagerly). It is here used as a slang word, or euphemism, for 
theft. Cf, ** convey" in The Mei-ry Wives of Windsor, I. iii. 32. 

III. ii. 47. Calais. Apparently a slip of the pen. The army has not 
yet reached Calais. 

III. ii. 49. Carry coals. Tamely submit to insults; a phrase of 
constant occurrence in the Elizabethan dramatists. Cf. Romeo and Juliet, 
I. i. 2. 

III. ii. 54. Wrong^. The boy puns on this word. To pocket up a 
wrong is to endure an affront ; but wrongs also = goods wrongfully acquired. 
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III. ii. 57. Cast it up. Another quibble ; cast up meaning both to 
vomit and to give up his employment. 

III. ii. 58. Presently. See Note to II. i. ^t^, 

III. ii. 64. The concavities of it. The depth of the mines. 

III. ii. 65. Discuss unto. Explain to. 

III. ii. 66, 67. Is dig^ himself four yards under the countermines. 
Has dug himself countermines four yards under the English mines is, 
apparently, what Fluellen is trying to say. 

III. ii. 74. An ass, as in the world. As big an ass as there is in 
the world. 

III. ii. 75. I will Terify as much in his beard. I will prove as 
much to his face. 

III. ii. 76. Directions in. Knowledge of. 

III. ii. 78. Is. Fluellen constantly mixes up io be and to have, 

III. ii. 82. Expedition. Fluellen probably means experience. 

III. ii. 92. Pioners. Old form of pioneers, soldiers whose business 
it was to construct roads, dig mines, and generally prepare the way for 
the body of the army. O.F. peonier^ from peon, a foot soldier. 

III. ii. 109, 1 10. I sail quit you . . . occasion. I shall requite 
(answer) you, with your good leave, as I find occasion. 

III. ii. 121. By the mess. By the mass. 
Ligr. Scots for "lie." 
The breff and the long. The short (brief) and the long 



III. ii. 


123. 


III. ii. 


125. 


of it. 




III. ii. 


127 


III. ii. 


144. 



Tway. Two. 

You will mistake each other. You persist in misunder- 
standing each other. 

Scene III.— III. iii. 8. Half-achieved, Half- won. 

III. iii. II. Flesh*d soldier. Soldier who has tasted blood. C/l 
II. iv. 5a 

III. iii. 13. Conscience wide as hell. Wholly unrestrained. 

III. iii. 18. Enlink'd to waste. Accompanying destruction. 

III. iii. 26. Precepts. Accented in the second syllable. 

III. iii. 28. Take pity of. See Abbott, § 174. 

III. iii. 34. Blind. Blinded by his fury. 

III. iii. 40. Do break the clouds. Pierce the clouds — poetic ex- 
aggeration, or hyperbole. Wives of Jewry. A reference to the Massacre 
of the Innocents, Matt. ii. x6-i8. 

III. iii. 45. Whom of succours we entreated. Of whom we begged 
for help. 
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III. iii. 46. Returns us. Sends back word to us. 

III. iii. 50. Defensible. Capable of defence. Ct 2 Henry /K, 
II. iii. 38. 

III. iii. 54. Use mercy to them all. See extract from Holinshed 
in Introduction. 

ScRNK IV. — The introduction of a scene wholly in French into an 
English play is curious, and since we have already heard the French 
king and his court talking very good English, it seems dramatically 
incongruous and absurd. Hence by some editors it is regarded as an 
interpellation. Though it may be considered doubtful whether it was 
actually written by Shakespeare, there appears to be no good reason for 
rejecting it ; if not his handiwork, it was probably inserted by his 
authority. Its purpose is clear enough. It was evidently meant for a 
humorous relief-scene, and while the fun is certainly not of a very high 
order, it doubtless served its purpose by ministering to the amusement 
of the ** groundlings." Though it in no way carries on the plot (another 
objection urged against it), it introduces the French princess, who 
becomes an important figure at the end of the play ; and thus it has a 
certain place and function in the evolution of the dramatic plan. 

Scene V. — III. v. 5-7. Shall a few sprays 01 us, etc. Shall a few off- 
shoots from an ancestral tree — products of our forefather's lust — grafted on 
the wild and savage Anglo-Saxon stock, etc. The reference is of course to 
William I.'s conquest of England, and to the English race as the offspring 
of Norman fathers and Anglo-Saxon mothers. See Glossary, s.v, " Scions," 
"Luxury." 

III. V. 9. Overlook their grafters. Tower above us, the original race. 

III. V. 10. Bastard Normans. William the Conqueror was himself 
illegitimate. 

III. V. II. Vie. A dissyllable. 

III. V. 12. But. To be taken in connection with the oath — ** Mort de 
ma vie! If I will not sell my dukedom," etc. Cf. "Perdition catch my 
soul, but I do love thee !" Othello, III. iii. 90, 91, 

III. V. 14. Nook-shotten. Variously interpreted as "an island that 
shoots out into capes, promontories and necks of land " (War burton, 
Dyce) ; " an island thrust or shot into a nook or corner " (Knight) ; " an 
isle spawned in a corner "(Staunton.) 

III. V. 15. Batailles. A trisyllable. 

III. V. 19. A drench for sur-reinM jades. A physic for over-ridden 
horses; an allusion to the mixture of malt and warm water given to 
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feverish horses. The sttr in sur-rein^d is an intensive prefix. Barley- 
broth. Conlemptuous for beer. 

III. V. 20. Decoct. Warm up. 

III. V. 21. Spirited. Inspired, slimulaled. 

III. V. 23. Roping^ icicles. Icicles hanging like ropes. 

III. V. 26. Poor we may call them in their native lords. Our 
fields, though naturally rich, should rather be called poor, considering the 
cowardice of their owners. 

III. V. 29. Bred out. Exhausted, degenerate. 

III. V. 38, 39. With spirit of honour edg^ed more sharper than 
your swords. With desire for honour keener than your swords. Vox 
the double comparative cf. "more sharper," The Temptat^ I. ii. 259, and 
see Abbott, § 1 1. 

III. V. 47. Your g^reat seats. Your high position. Quit you. 
Acquit yourselves. 

III. v. 54. Captive chariot. See extract from Holinshed in Intro- 
duction. 

III. y. 56-60. Sorry am I . . . his ransom. This speech, like many 
points in the present scene, is of course devised to heighten the effect of 
Henry's subsequent triumph. 

III. V. 59. The sink of fear. The very depth of fear. 

III. V. 60. For achievement. By way of finish. 

Scene VI. — III. vi. 2. The bridge. A bridge over the Somme, 
across which the English had to force a passage. See extract from 
Holinshed in Introduction. 

III. vi. 7. Agamemnon. The leader of the Greeks in the Trojan 
war. 

III. vi. 13. Aunchient lieutenant. The reading of the Folio, which 
has been objected to because the phrase combines two different titles, and 
because Pistol was not a lieutenant. But probably this is one of Fluellen's 
blunders. 

III. vi. 15. Mark Antony. Friend of Caesar, and a military leader of 
great skill. 

III. vi. 28. And giddy Fortune's furious fickle wheel. A favourite 
Elizabethan image. See Illustration, p. xxviii. 

III. vi. 41. Fortune is Bardolph's foe, etc. With a probable allusion 
to a favourite old ballad, ** Fortune, my foe, why dost thou frown on me?'' 
(Staunton). 

III. vi. 42. Pax. So the Folio ; the /fz^ being a small piece of wood 
or metal, with the image of Christ upon it, which was kissed by the people 
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after the service. But undoubtedly this is a misprint ioi pix, the box con- 
taining the consecrated Host. See extract from Holinshed in Introduction. 

III. vi. 46. Doom. Sentence. 

III. vi. 59. Figo for your friendship. An expression of contempt 
which, with the peculiar gesture wiih which it was always accompanied, 
came from Spain. Hence the specific *' fig of Spain " just below. 



The Wheel of Fortune (III. vi. 28). 

From the English translation (Cott. MS,. XVth cent.) of William de Deguilleville's 

Pilgrimage of Human Life. 

III. vi. 73. Learn you. You is not the object, but a sort of ** ethic" 
dative, or dative of the person interested. 

III. vi. 79. New tuned oaths. New-fashioned oaths. 

III. vi. %'^. Slanders of the age. Slanders upon the age — dis- 
graces to the time. 

III. vi. ^4. Mistook. Taken in, deceived. 

III. vi. 97. Passages. /.^., of arms. 

in. vi. Ii3ff. We give express charge, etc. See extract from 
Holinshed in Introduction. 

III. vi. 115. But paid for. Without being paid for. 

III. vi. 120. By ray habit. By my herald's dress. 

HI. vi. 126. Advantage is a better soldier than rashness. It is 
better to await one's opportunity than to be reckless. 

HI. vi. 130. Upon our cue. At the proper moment ; one among the 
many idioms which Shakespeare, the actor, borrowed from the stage. 

HI. vi. 132. Admire our sufferance. Marvel at our forbearance. 
Admire— "wovi^tx at. Cf. admiration in II. ii. 108. 
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III. vi. 133. Proportion. Be in proportion to. 

III. vi. 135, 136. Which in weig^ht to re-answer, etc. Which to 
repay fully would be too much for his petty resources. 

III. vi. 150. Without impeachment. Without hindrance. Fr. 
emphhement, 

III. vi. 152. Of craft and rantagfe. Skilful, and having the advan- 
tage on his side. 

III. vi. 160. Hath blown that vice in me. Has instilled into me 
your French vice of vanity. 

III. vi. 164. God before. See note to I. ii. 307. 

III. vi. 166. There's for thy labour. It seems to have been the custom 
to reward a herald, whatever the nature of his message. ** When he had 
thus answered the herald, he gave him a great reward " (Holinshed). 

III. vi. 167. Well advise himself. Consider well with himself. Fr. 



Scene VII.— III. vii. i. Of the world. In the world. So "of 
Europe " in 1. 5. 

III. vii. 9. Provided of. Provided with. Cf. ** provided of a torch- 
bearer," Merchant of Venice^ II. ii. 24. 

III. vii. 14. As if his entrails were hairs. With reference, as War- 
burton pointed out, to the bounding tennis-ball, which was stuffed with hair. 

III. vii. 15. Pegasus. The winged horse of Greek mythology. Chez 
les narines de feu. More correctly, aux narines^ etc. 

III. vii. 18, 19. The basest horn . . . pipe of Hermes. With 
punning allusion to bass in music, and base-=^\o\s^ and to the horse's hoof 
and the musical instrument, the horn. The pipe of Hermes was famous in 
Greek mythology. 

III. vii. 23. The dull elements. According to the old theory, there 
were four elements — earth, air, fire and water — of which all things were 
composed. The Dauphin means that his horse is of air and fire, with 
only enough of earth and water to give him staying power. QC ** I am 
fire and air ; my other elements I give to baser life," Antony and Cleopaira^ 
V. ii. 292. 

III. vii. 27. Absolute. Perfect. 

III. vii. 40, 41. Lay apart their particular functions. Lay aside 
their particular duties. 

III. vii. 48. Prescript Prescribe, prescriptive. 

III. vii. 56. Strait strossers. Tight -fitting breeches. Apparently a 
corruption for trousers. So *'the Italian's close strosser*' in Dekker's 
GuPs Hornbook^ 
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III. vii. 60. To my mistress. For my mistress. See note to 
Prol. III. 30. 

III. vii. 62, 63. My mistress wears his own hair. Shakespeare 
e'.sewhere refers to the practice, common among ladies of ihe period, 
of wearing false hair ; e.g.. Merchant of Venice^ III. ii. 95. 

III. vii. 66. Le chien est retourn^, etc. 2 Peter ii. 22. 

III. vii. 'jKi. My sky shall not want. There will be plenty of stars left. 

III. vii. 80, 81. Were some of your brags dismounted. If you 
did not boast so much about him. 

III. vii. 89. Go to hazard. Play at dice, gamble. 
^ III. vii. 91. Go yourself to hazard. Risk your life. 

III. vii. 96. He will cat all he kills. Cf. Beatrice's jest in Much 
Ado Aoout Nothings I. i. 45. 

III. vii. 103. Still. Always. 

III. vii. no. What's he? Who was that? 

III. vii. 115. But his lackey. The only way he shows his courage is 
by beating his servant. 

III. vii. 115, it6. a hooded valour ... it will bate. The meta- 
phor is from falconry. The hawk was kept hooded till the time for it to be 
let fly at the game; "to bate" was the technical phrase for to flap the 
wings preparatory to flight. It is possible that the Constable uses ** bate " 
punningly for abate, diminish. 

III. vii. 123. Have at the very eye. Have (a shot) at the bull's-eye. 

III. vii. 126. A foors bolt, etc. A fool talks more glibly than a wise 
man. 

III. vii. 127. Shot over. Shot beyond the target. 

III. vii. 128. Overshot Beaten. 

III. vii. 136. Peevish. Foolish, childish. 

III. vii. I3g. Out of his knowledge. . Out of his depth. 

III. vii. 152. Sympathize with. Behave like. 

III. vii. 153. Comings on. Onset. 

III. vii. 157. Shrewdly out of beef. Terribly in want of beef. 

III. vii. 159. Stomachs. A play upon the word as meaning both 
physical appetite and (figuratively) disposition, desire. 

ACT IV. 

Prologue — i. Entertain conjecture. Picture to yourselves. 

2. The poring^ dark. Darkness poring, or brooding, over the world. 

3. Fills. In the singular, because the murmuring and the darkness 
form one idea in the poet's mind. Wide vessel of the universe 
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It is by a very bold stroke of imagination that the universe is con- 
ceived as an immense vessel or goblet filled by the sounds and darkness 
of night. 

5. Stilly. Softly. 

6. That. So that. 

8. Paly. Pale. 

9. Battle. Army prepared for fight. Cf, IV. ii. 54 ; King John^ IV. 
ii. 78; I Henry /K, IV, i. 129. So in Holinshed, as see extracts in 
Introduction. Umber'd. Browned, darkened, indistinct. Some com- 
mentators see a reference to the practice of colouring the face with umber 
for the purposes of disguise; others (with Singer) regaid it simply as = 
shadow'd. (Lat. umbra.) 

12. Accomplishing^. Completing the equipment of. 

17. Secure in soul. Feeling perfectly safe. 

18. Over-lusty. Too confident. 

19. Do the low-rated Eng^lish play at dice. Played dice for the 
English whom they despised. See extracts from Holinshed in Intro- 
duction. _ 

23. Watchful fires. The fires at which they watched. 

25-28. Their gestures sad . . . ghosts. As Warljurton pointed out 
it is impossible to think of a gesture investing cheeks and coats. The 
passage is probably corrupt, but no satisfactory emendation has been 
suggested. Taking the *' harsh metaphor" as it stands, the meaning is 
that the anxious appearance of the English, investing their checks, lank lean 
with hunger, combine, with their garments worn by war, to make them look 
like ghosts. By putting a comma after cheeks (as in the Folio) we confine 
the application of ** gesture^' to ** cheeks " and avoid part of the difficulty. 

35. No note. No hint. 

36. Enrounded. Encircled, surrounded. 

38. AU-watched night. Night wholly spent in watching. 

39. Over-bears attaint. Overcomes the infection of fear. 

43. Largess. The gift of courage. Largess (Fr. largesse)^ literally 
reward, bounty — especially from a superior to inferiors. 

45-47. That mean and gentle all, etc. Theobald explains : — "The 
poet, addressing himself to every degree of his audience, tells them he'll 
show (as well as his unworthy pen and powers will describe it) a little 
touch or sketch of the hero in the night." Some commentators, however, 
take the ** mean and gentle " to refer to the king's followers, and the *' un- 
worthiness " to be in them, not in the poet or the players who represent 
the scene. 

51. Ill-disposed. Clumsily arranged. 
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53. Minding. Calling to mind. Their mockeries. The ridiculous 
representation of them. 

Scene I. — IV, i. 7. Good husbandry. Economy, thrift. 

IV. i. 10. Dress us fairly. Prepare ourselves fitly. 

IV. i. 16. Likes me. See note to Prol. III. 32. 

IV. i. 19. Upon example. By taking such an example. 

IV. i. 20-23. When the mind is quicken'd, etc. The King is speak- 
ing of the immense influence of the mind over the body. 

IV. i. 23. With casted slough. "Slough is the skin which tiie 
serpent annually throws off, and by the change of which he is supposed to 
regain new vigour and fresh growth " (Johnson). 

IV. i. 26. Do my good morrow to them. Greet them from me. 

IV. i. 27. Desire them all. Request them all to come. 

IV. i. 37. Discuss unto me. See note to III. ii. 54. 

IV. i. 38. Popular. Vulgar, one of the common soldiers. Lat. 
populus, Cf. popularity in I. i. 59. 

IV. i. 40. Trail*st thou the puissant pike 7 Are you a pike-bearer ? 

IV. i. 51, A Welshman. Henry was born at 'Monmouth, then part 
of Wales. 

IV. i. 54. Leek. The national emblem of Wales. According to tradi- 
tion, the Welsh, at command of St. David, wore leeks in their caps when 
they won the great battle against the Saxons in 540 a.d. 

IV. i. 55. Saint Davy's Day. March i. St. David was the patron 
saint of Wales. 

IV. i. 63. Sorts well. Harmonises. 

IV. i. 66. Admiration. Cause for wonder. 

IV. i. 83. Out of fashion. Odd, grotesque. 

IV. i. 96. Estate. Situation. 

IV. i. 100. Nor it is not meet For double negative, cf. III. vi. 156. 

IV. i. 103. The element shows. The sky appears. 

IV. i. 105. Ceremonies. External trappings of royalty. 

IV. i. 107, 108. Mounted . . . stoop . . . like wingf. The language 
of falconry. Stoop was used of the hawk swooping on its prey. With the 
/i>6^ w///^-- in the same way, 

IV. i. Ill, 112. Should possess him with. Should imbue him with. 

IV. i. 117. At all adventures. At all risks. 

IV. i. 143. Rawly. Unprovided for. Qi,rawness\nMacheih^W ,\\\. 2.(i. 

IV. i. 145. How can they charitably dispose, etc. How can 
they make a proper Christian disposition of their affiairs when the subject 
of their thought is bloodshed ? 
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IV. i. 149. Against all proportion of subjection. Against all the 
proper submission of subject to king. 

IV. i. 152. Sinfully miscarry. Perish impenitent. 

IV. i. 157. Unreconciled iniquities. Sins not pardoned through re- 
conciliation with Heaven. 

IV. i. 160. Answer. Answer for. 

IV. i. 168. Contrived murder. Premeditated murder. 

IV. i. 169, 170. Broken seals of perjury. Vows of love broken by 
perjury. 

IV. i. 170. Their bulwark. The coyer for their crimes. 

IV. i. 173, 174. Outrun native punishment. Escape punishment in 
their native land. 

IV. i. 177. Before-breach. In the former breaking of the king's laws. 

IV. i. 1 78. In now the king^'s quarrel. In the present quarrel of the king. 

IV. i. 179. The death. The penalty of death. Borne life away. 
Escaped with their life. 

IV. i. 181. Unprovided. Unprepared. 

IV. i. 205. You pay him then ? You settle it with him. That's a 
perilous shot, etc. Spoken, of course, ironically — the displeasure of a 
private individual against the king being as harmless as a pop-gun. See 
Glossary, s.v, " Elder-gun." 

IV. i. 208. Go about to. Endeavour to. 

IV. i. 212. Something too round. Rather too outspoken. 

IV. i. 237. Crowns. Punningly used for both coins and heads. To 
clip coins was then, as now, a treasonable offence. 

IV. i. 240. Careful. Full of care, anxious. ' \ 

IV. i. 243. Subject to the breath. Open to criticism. 

IV. i. 244, 245. No more can feel but his^wn wringing. Can feel 
nothing more than his own suffering. 

IV. i. 254. What is thy soul of adoration ? Explained in variou sways. 
The meaning probably is— what is the secret of the aqk>ration paid to thee ? 

IV. i. 263. Blown from adulation. By the breath of flattery merely. 

IV. i. 268. I am a king that find thee, etc. I am ^ king only to 
discover by personal experience your real worth. 

IV. i. 269.' Balm. The consecrated oil used for anointing at the 
coronation. 

IV. i. 272. The farced title. Farced = stuffed {Yx. farcir)\ hence, 
swollen, pompous. 

IV. i. 279. Distressful bread. Bread earned by hard toil. 

IV. i. 282. Phcebus. The sun-god — in 1. 255 called Hyperion. 

IV. i. 283. Elysium. The region of bliss in Greek mythology. 
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IV. i. 284. Help Hyperion to his horse. Rises before the sun— in 
time to assist the sun-god to harness his horses for the day. 

IV. i. 294. Jealous of. Anxious concerning. 

IV. i. 301, 302. Not to-day . . . think not. For the double negative 
cf. III. vi. 174. 

IV. i. 303. Compassing^. Securing. The king has reference to the 
deposition of Richard II. by his (the king's) father, Bolingbroke, after- 
wards Henry IV, 

IV. i. 304. New. Anew. Holinshed says that Henry caused 
Richard II. 's body to be removed "with all funeral dignity convenient 
for his estate" from Langley (King's Langley, Herts) to Westminster, 
** where he was honourably interred with Queen Anne, his first wife, in a 
solemn tomb erected and set up at the charges of this king." 

IV. i. 308, 309. Hold up ... to pardon blood. Hold up, in 
petition to Heaven to pardon the shedding of Richard's blood. 

IV. i. 310. Two chantries. Two private chapels on opposite banks 
of the Thames, near Richmond. See Glossary, s.v, ** Chantry." 

IV. i. 313. Since that my penitence. Cf. Hamlet ^ III. iii. 51 ff. 

Scene II. — IV. ii. 4-6. Les eaux et la terre . . . del, cousin 
Orleans. The meaning of this bit of dialogue is doubtful. It may refer to 
the composition of the horse {^see III. vii. 23) ; it may mean "away, over 
water and land, air and fire, yea, and unto heaven ! " Perhaps, as Steevens 
says, "this insignificant sprig of royalty is only capering about and 
uttering a * rhapsody of words,' indicative of levity and high spirits, but 
guiltless of any precise meaning." 

IV. ii. II. Superfluous courag^e. Some of the courage which the 
French, possessing so much, have to spare. 

IV. ii. 21. Naked curtle axe. See 2X^0 As You Like It^ I. iii. 119. 
See Illustration. 




A XVIIth Cent. Curtle-axe (IV. H 21). 



IV. ii. 24. The vapour of our valour. The mere breath of our courage. 
IV. ii. 26. Superfluous. Not belonging to the army itself, as explained 
in the following lines. 

IV. ii. 31. Idle speculation. As passive spectators. 
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IV. ii. 32. Whafs to say? What's to be said? Cf, "What's to 
do?" Twelfth Nighty III. iii. 18. 

IV. ii. 36. Dare the field. Strike terror into the foe ; a phrase from 
falconry. The hawk ** dared "its prey when it so paralysed it with fear 
that it might be taken by the hand. The speaker ** uses the terms of the 
field as if they were going out only to the chase for sport. . . . Such an 
easy capture the lords expected to make of the English." — Johnson. 

IV. ii. 39. Carrions. Poor 
wretches, no better than corpses. 
Desperate of their bones. In 
despair of their lives. 

IV. ii. 40. Ill-favouredly be- 
come the morning field. Ill be- 
come the time and place — the field of 
battle, and the bright morning hour. 

IV. ii. 41. Curtains. Used 
sneeringly for flags. 

IV. ii. 43. Big Mars seem'd 
bankrupt, etc. The mighty god of 
war himself made a miserable figure 
in this ** beggar'd host." 

IV. ii. 45. Candlesticks. The 
reference, says Steevens, is to ** the 
form of ancient candlesticks, which 
frequently represented human figures 
holding the sockets for the light in 
their extended hands." See Illus- 
tration. 

IV. ii. 48. The g^um down- 
roping, etc. The rheum hanging 
down in long strings from their deadly pale eyes. 
III. V. 23. 

IV. ii. 51. Executors. Because they will look after what is left o. 
them — their dead bodies. Here executor — executor in the modern sense; 
while in I. ii. 203, executor = executioner. 

IV. ii. 53-55. Description cannot suit itself, etc. Words cannot be 
found to describe adequately the life of such an army, which, though 
living, seems altogether lifeless. For battle- army. C/. Prol. IV. 9. 

IV. ii. 61. Trumpet. Trumpeter. Cf, *'go, trumpet, to the walls," 
3 Henry VL, V. i. 16. 

J V. ii. 62. For my haste. Because of my haste. 



Candlestick (IV. ii. 45.) 
From an original specimen of the time or 
Charles VII. of France (a d. 1422-1440), 
preserved in a private collection in Paris. 



Cj, ** roping icicles " in 
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Scene III. — IV. iii. 2. Is rodci. Has ridden. Note how commonly 
the verb to be is used by Shakespeare with verbs of motion. Cf, "Is set '* 
in Prol. II. 34. 

IV. i i. 10. Kinsman. Westmoreland, with whom Salisbury was 
connected by marriage. 

IV. iii. 19. Cousin. See note to I. ii. 4. 
Yearns. See note to II. iii. 2. 
Share from me. Take away from, by sharing with, 



IV. 


iii. 


26. 


IV. 


iii 


32 


me. 






IV. 


iii. 


35. 


IV. 


iii. 


37. 


IV. 


iii. 


39. 



Stomach. Inclination. Cf, III. vii. 103. 
Crowns for convoy. Money for his journey. 
His fellowship to die with us. His fellowship with us 
in the risk of death. 

IV. iii. 40. Feast of Crispian. October 25th. Crispinus and 
Crispianus (^see 1. 57) were two brothers who preached Christianity in 
France, and were martyred during the persecutions under Diocletian 
about 303. 

IV. iii. 45. Vig^ The eve of a festival. 

IV. iii. 49-50. Yet all shaU be forgot,- but, etc. Though everything 
else shall be forgotten, he will remember, etc. 

IV. iii. 50. With advantages. Embellishments in the narrative — a 
touch of sly humour which does not in the least destroy the solemnity of 
the speech, and is a fine revelation of Henry's eminently human character. 
Advantage was sometimes used in the sense of interest on money— the 
meaning probably suggested here. 

IV. iii. 62. Vile. Low born. 

IV. iii. 63. Gentler his condition. Make himself a gentleman. ** King 
Henry V. inhibited any person but such as had a right by inheritance or 
grant to assume coats-of-arms, except those who fought with him at the 
Battle of Agincourt; and . . . these last were allowed the chief seats of 
honour at all feasts and public meetings." — Tollet. 

IV. iii. 69. Bravely. Splendidly. In their battles set Drawn up 
in their divisions. 

IV. iii. 77. Likes me. See note to Prol. III. 32. 

IV. iii. 85. Retire. Retreat. 

IV. iii. 91. Achieve me. Make an end of me. Cf, "half achieved," 
in. iii. 8. 

IV. iii. 95. A many. A number. Cf. III. vii. 42. 

IV. iii. 96. Native graves. Graves at home. Cf. IV. i. 158. 

IV. iii. 105-107. That being dead . . . mortality. When they are 
dead, they, like a buUet which grazes one man and glances off to hit 
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another, may do evil a second time by spreading infection among their 
foes. In relapse of vtortality — {2\\ into decay, decomposition. 

IV. iii. 109. Warriors for the inrorkingf day. Soldiers for business, 
not for show. 

IV. iii. 114. Slovenry. Slovenliness. 

IV. iii. 115. In the trim. In trim for fighting. 

IV. iii. 122. Gentle. Well-bom. Cf. 1. 63 above, and IV. v. 15. 

IV. iii. 124, 125. Which if they have . . . shall yield them littfe. 
And if they have these in the sate in which I shall leave them (that is, 
hacked to pieces), they will yield them little. 

Scene IV. — IV. iv. 3. Qualtitie calmie custure me. Malone's ex- 
planation of this phrase is generally accepted. He supposed that the 
Frenchman's ** quality " was echoed by Pistol, and reminds him of an old 
song with the burden, ** Calen, O custure me ! " 

IV. iv. 4. Discuss. Cf, III. ii. 65 ; IV. i. 37. 

IV. iv. 7. Perpend. Consider. 

IV. iv. 8. On point of fox. At the point of the sword. Fox was 
colloquial for sword, the word being derived, according to Fairholt, 
from ihe mark on the blade. 

IV. iv. 12. Moy shall not serve. Pistol again echoes the French- 
man's speech (and shows, incidentally, that the French vioiy like bras in 
1. 17, must have been pronounced English-fashion). What moy means is 
uncertain — probably some coin, though Douce suggested the French corn- 
measure, muysy or muids (about five quarters, English measure). 

IV. iv. 16. Bras. See note to 1. 13 above. 

IV. iv. 18. Luxurious. Lustful. Cf. luxury ^ III. v. 6. 

IV. iv. 21. Atonofmoys. Suggested hy pardontiez-tnoi, 

IV. iv. 27, 28. Fer, firk, ferret Fer is only an echo of the French- 
man's name, 1 ut it suggests the alliterative _/fri^—- to beat, and ferret =.\.o 
worry, as a ferret worries a rabbit. 

IV. iv. 37. Cuppele gorge. Cf II. i. 75. 

IV. iv. 72. This roaring devil. The reference is to the old moralities, 
in which the Devil was attended by a clown or buffoon (generically called 
the Vice), who, for the amusement of the spectators, belalwured him with 
his wooden dagger, tried to pare his long nails, and drove him roaring 
about the stage. Cf. Twelfth Nighty IV. ii. :— 

'•Like to the old Vice, . . . 
Who with dagger of lath, 
In hi.s raee and bis wrath, ^ 

Cries an, ha ! to the Devil : 
Like a mad lad 
Pare thy nails, dad." ^ 
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IV. iv, 76. Adventurously. Openly, daringly. 

ScKNE v.— IV. V. 3. Confounded. Utterly lost. 

IV. V. 5. Sits. In the singular, because *' reproach " and '* everlasting 
shame " are to be regarded as forming one idea. 

. IV. V. 8. Piay'd at dice for. Cf, III. vii. 79 and Prologue IV. 19. 
Shakespeare here reminds us of the contrast between the foolish over- 
confidence of the French on the eve of the battle, and the actual issue of 
the fight. 

IV. V. 15. Gentler. More noble. C/. IV. iii. 63. 

IV. V. 17. Friend. Befriend. 

IV. V. 18. On heaps. In crowds. 

Scene VI.— IV. vi. 3. Him. Himserf. 

IV. vi. 8. Lardingf the plain. Fattening the ground with his blood. 
Cf. I Henry J V,, II. ii. 116:— 

" Fal staff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along." 

IV. vi. 9. Honour-owing;. Honour-owning, honourable. Owe in 
Shakespeare is frequently used in the old sense — to possess, own. (M.E. 
owen^ awen ; O.E.^^aw, to possess). Cf. Measure for Measure^ I. iv. 83 ; 
Midsummer Nigh fs Dream y II. ii. 79 ; Macbethy I. iii. 76, etc. 

IV. vi. II. Ail hagg^led over. Hacked all over his body. 

IV. vi. 19. In our chivalry. In our chivalrous exploits. 

IV. vi. 21. He smiled me in the face, raug^ht me his hand. Me is 
the ethic dative. Cf» III. vi. 60, and see Abbot, § 220. Raught^ archaic 
for reached, Cf. taught 

IV. vi. 22. Gripe. Grip. Dear my lord. Such transposition in 
similar phrases is frequent in Shakespeare, e.g.^ ** Good my sovereign," 
II. iv. 71 ; "Good my brother," Hamlet^ I. iii. 46; ** Dear my lord," 
Othello^ III. iii. 155. The form doubtless arose from the practical merging 
of the possessive adjective in its noun — **my lord" being treated as a 
single word, like the French milord, 

IV. vi. 31. All my mother. All the motherly tenderness in me. Cf. 
** The woman will be out," Hamlet^ IV. vii. 190. 

IV. vi. 33, 34. Compound with mistful eyes. Make terms with my 
eyes dim with tears 

IV. vi. 37. Then every soldier kill his prisoners. See extracts from 
Holinshed in Introduction. 

IV. vi. 38. Give the word througfh. Pass the order through the 
army. 
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Scene VII. — IV. vii. i. And the luggage. And (plunder) the 



IV. vii. 9. Most 'WOrihUj. The King's reason for ordering the 
killing of the prisoners— that in a fresh onslaught he had not enough men 
to guard the captives and to fight a battle — and the explanation here given 
by Gower are both to be found in Ilolinshed. 

IV. vii. 13, 14. Alexander the pig. For the blundering use of ^i;^ for 
great, cf. Loue^s Labour's Lost, V. ii. 285. 

IV. vii. 34, 35. Indifferent well. Tolerably well— a common Eliza- 
bethan phrase. Figures. Points of resemblance. 

IV. vii. 41. Cleitus. One of Alexander's generals. He saved the 
King's life at the battle of Granicus. Alexander slew him in a moment of 
drunken anger. 

IV. vii. 46. In the fig^es and comparisons. Figuratively and 
comparatively. 

IV. vii. 58. I was not ang^. I have not been angry. For this use 
of the simple past tense for the perfect see Abbott, § 347. 

IV. vii. 59. Trumpet. See note to IV. ii. 61. 

IV. vii. 66. We'll cut the throats of those we have. Referring to 
the prisoners taken in the renewed attack of the French ; not, as Johnson 
thought, an inadvettent repetition of the original order already executed. 
See extract from Holinshed in Introduction. 

IV. vii. 72. Fined these bones. Staked these bones. See IV. 
iii. 91. 

IV. vii. 76. Book. Register. 

IV. vii. 79. Mercenary blood. The blood of the soldiers who fought 
for pay. 

IV. viii. 80. Vulgar. Common people. 

IV. vii. 82. Fret Chafe. 

IV. vii. 88. Peer. Appear. 

IV. vii. 91. What is this castle call'd. See extract from Holinshed. 

IV. vii. 94. Crispin Crispianus. See IV. iii. 40. 

IV. vii. 95. Your gfrandfather. John of Gaunt. 

IV. vii. 104. Monmouth caps. Monmouth caps, so called from the 
place where they were originally made, were then particularly worn by 
soldiers. 

IV. vii. 108. Saint Tavy's day. See note to IV. 1. 55. 

IV. vii. 115. Good my countryman. See note to IV. vi. 22. 

IV. vii. 123. On both our parts. On both sides. 

IV. vii. 133. Take him a box. See IV. i. 231, 232. 

IV. vii. 141, 142. Of gjeat sort. Of high rank. See note to I. ii. 190. 
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Quite from the answer of his degree. So high in position as to render 
it impossible for him to fight with one of William's rank. 

IV. vii. 147. Jacksauce. Saucy fellow. 

IV. vii. 159. Wear thou this favour. The King now gives Fluellen 
the glove which Williams had given him. 

Scene VIII. — IV. viii. 21. Contagious. Probably Fluellen means 
outrageous. 

IV. viii. 67. Prabbles. Brabbles, wrangles, disputes. 

IV. viii. 79 ff. Charles, Duke of Orleans, etc The list of French 
losses is taken, with little change, from Holinshed. 

IV. viii. 108. Of name. Of importance. 

IV. viii. 109. But five and twenty. See extract from Holinshed in 
Introduction. Shakespeare's patriotism and desire for dramatic effect led 
him to follow popular report and ignore the more modest statements of 
** writers of greater credit." 

IV. viii. 112. Plain shock and even play of battle. In simple 
encounter and fair open fight. 

IV. viii. 125. Rites. See extract from Holinshed. Shakespeare 
again brings out the deeply religious element in the King's nature, which 
he throughout makes a leading note of his character. . 

IV. viii. 127. With charity. Let the dead be buried with Christian 
charity, 

ACT V. 

Prologue — 3-6. Admit the excuse of time, etc. Accept the 
excuse of the dramatist in regard to his treatment of time, numbers, 
the course of events, since things cannot be presented in their natural 
magnitude upon the stage. 

10. Pales in. Encloses, as with palings. 

17. Where that The redundant that was frequently used with 
conjunctions. Cf. ** why thai,^^ V. ii. 34 ; ** while that^' V. ii. 46 ; and see 
Abbott, § 287. 

21. Giving full trophy, signal and ostent, etc. According all the 
glory of victory to God — the tokens, signs, and external symbols of conquest. 

25. In best sort. In their finest array. 

29-32. As, by a lovirer but loving likelihood, etc. As '*on the 
probable occasion of an event of inferior importance, but fondly expected** 
(Schmidt) ; an anticipation of the return of Essex from his campaign in 
Ireland. Likelihood =^^ioh^\^ event; loving really applies, not to this 
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event, but to the feeling of those who anticipated it. The construction is 
confused. 

32. Broach^. Spitted. 

34. And much more cause. And there was much more cause for 
them to do so. 

36, 37. As yet the lamentation of the French, etc. For the 
present the French were so completely crushed that theie was no need for 
Henry to return to France. 

38. The emperor's coming. The Emperor Sigismund, who was 
connected by marriage with Henry, visited England in 1416 in the hope 
of effecting a reconciliation between England and France. 

41. Back return. A reference to Henry's second campaign in France, 
which began in 1417. Notice the double pleonasm in ** back return again." 

43. Remembering^. Reminding. 

44. Brook abridg^ement Put up with our brief treatment of events. 

Scene I. — V. i. 17. God pless you. Spoken, of course, ironically. 

V. i. 19. Bedlam. Mad. See Glossary. Trojan. Slang — a person 
of doubtful character. 

V. i. 20, Parca's fatal ijveb. A reference to the Parcse, or Fates, in 
classic mythology, of whom Clotho held the distaff, Lachesis spun the web, 
and Atropos cut the thread of human life. Cf. HI. vi. 44. 

V. i. 28. Cadwallader. The last King of Britain of British race. 

V. i. 36. Moimtain-squire. Used contemptuously — lord of barren lands. 

V. i. 37. Squire of low deg^ree. A jesting antithesis to "mountain 
squire," Fluellen meaning that he will bring liim to the ground. The phrase 
was the more telling because it was the title of a popular ballad of the time. 

V. i. 40. Astonished. Stunned. 

V. i. 43. Green unround. Fresh wound. Coxcomb. Jocular for 
head. Cf. King Lear ^ II. iv. 125. 

V. i. 73. An ancient tradition. See IV. i. 55. 

V. i. 83. Condition. Behaviour. 

V. i. 84. Play the huswife. Jilt me. Cf. "the false housewife 
P'ortune," Antony and Cleopatra^ IV. xv. 44. It is from housewife in this 
contemptuous sense that our hussy is derived. 

V. i. %*]. Rendezvous. Place of retreat. Cf. V a rendezvous, a house 
to fly unto," I Henry IV., IV. i. 57. 

V. i. 90. Something; lean. Incline somewhat. Cutpurse. A common 
name for thief. 

V. i. 93. And swear I got them. Cf, Gower's prophecy in III. vi. 
Gallia. Pistolese for France. 
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Scene II. — ^V. ii. i. Wherefore. For which ; referring to peace. 

V. ii. 7. Duke of Burgundy. The Charolois of III. v. 45. 

V. ii. 16. Bent. The direction of iheir glance. C/. ** bent of amorous 
Vein," Troilus and Cressida, IV. v. 282; **the bent of the King's look," 
Cymbeline^ I. i. 13. 

V. ii. 17. Basilisks. Meaning at once the fabled serpent (also called 
cockatrice) which could kill by its glance ; and a kind of large cannon, 
named after this creature. ** Fatal balls" have also a double significance 
— eyeballs and cannonballs. 

V. ii. 19. Have . . . their. The plural is incorrectly used under the 
influence of the nearer noun, ** looks." Such cases are frequent in 
Shakespeare. 

V. ii. 27. Bar. This may be used for a court of law for the settlement 
of disputes ; or it may refer to the bar or railing by which the parties were 
sometimes divided at royal interviews, like the one in question. 

V. ii. 33. Rub. See note to II. ii. 128. 

V. ii. 34. Why that See note to Prol. V. 17. 

V. ii. 36. Best garden of the world. Cf. Epil. 7. 

V. ii. 39, 40. All her husbandry, etc. Her harvests lie in heaps, 
rotting through their own abundance. 

V. ii. 42. Even-pleachM. ** Interwoven, so as to have a smooth and 
even surface" (Schmidt). Pleach— \o interweave {^\.Y., plechen ; O.F. 
tlessier ; Lat. piecto), Cf. Much Ado About Nothings III. i. 7; Antony 
and Cleopatra^ IV. xiv. 73. 

V. ii. 44. Fallow leas. Uncultivated fields. 

V. ii. 46. Doth. Used in the singular, either by attraction to the 
nearest noun {see note to 1. 19 above), or because the three nouns together 
form a single idea. While that. Cf, 1. 34 above. 

V. ii. 47. Deracinate such savagery. Uproot such wild growth. 

V. ii. 51. And nothing teems. And brings forth nothing. 

V. ii. 55. Defective in their natures. Because, left to nature, they 
"grow to wildness," needing cultivation for the production of "beauty 
and utility." 

V. ii. 59. Like savages. Like wild, uncultivated things. 

V. ii. 61. Diffused attire. Wild, disordered dress. So spelt in the 
Quartos. 

V. ii. 63. Which to reduce into our former favour. To bring these 
things back (Lat. reducere^ to lead back) to their former appearance (a 
common meaning of ** favour," as in Measure for Measure, IV. ii. 34. 

V. ii. 72. Tenours* General purport, as contrasted with ** particular 
effects," or details. 
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V. ii. 77. Cursorary. Cursory, hasty; the reading ot the Third 
Quarto. The First and Second Quartos have cursenary ; the First Folio, 
cnrselarie, 

V. ii. 79. Presently. Immediately. C/. III. ii. 49. 

V. ii. 81. Suddenly. At once. Cf. i Henry IV., III. iii. 5. 

V. ii. 82. Pass our accept and peremptory answer. A much 
disputed line. The best interpretation is probably that of Mr Wright, 
who takes "accept" as a participle = ** accepted." Or "accept" may = 
acceptation. Various emendations have been suggested, as, e.g^,, ** pass or 
accept," '* pass our exact." 

V. ii. 84, 85. Clarence. Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence. 
Huntingfdon. John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon. They are not included 
among the dramatis persona as they play no part in the action. 

V. ii. 94. Too nicely urg^ed. Put forward too subtly. Be stood 
upon. Become matter of contention. 

V. ii. 120. Dat is de princess. That is what the princess says. 

V. ii. 134. Undid. Would undo. 

V. ii. 135. Measure. Poor Katherine must surely be puzzled by 
her lover's quibbling use of this word, as meaning first, rhythm or metre ; 
secondly, a slow dance ; and thirdly, amount. 

V. ii. 138. Vaulting^. See i Henry /F., IV. i. 104. 

V. ii. 142. Bound my horse. Make my horse bound. 

V. ii. 145. Greenly. In a love-sick way. 

V. ii. 151, 152. Let thine eye be my cook. Let thine eye dress me 
to thy taste. 

V. ii. 157. Uncoined constancy. '*A constancy in the ingot that 
hath suffered no alloy, as all coined metal has " (Warburton). ** ^^a/and 
true constancy, unrefined and unadorned " (Johnson). ** But what follows 
seems to show that by uncoined constancy a constancy is meant which has 
not the current stamp on it . . . and, being iherefore unfit for circulation, 
must for ever remain in one and the same place " (Schmidt). 

V. ii. 163. Fall. Fall away, shrink. 

V. ii. 189, 190. St Denis be my speed. St Denis (the patron-saint 
of France) speed me, help me to success. (O.K. sp^d, success.) 

VTii. 199. Truly- falsely. An illustration of the rhetorical figure 
called Oxy moron f in which an epithet is prefixed to a word which contra- 
dicts that word (as "cruel kindness"), or conflicting ideas are brought 
together, as here. "Truly" refers to the spirit, and "falsely" to the 
idiom of these love-speeches. 

V. ii. 216 ff. Compound a boy, etc. Their son was actually the 
weak and effeminate Henry VI. It may be regarded as an instance of 
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daring fidelity to a dramatic situation that, in view of the facts familiar to 
himself and his audience {see Epilogue) — facts which must have made the 
present prophecy sound almost ridiculous — Shakespeare should yet have 
put these swelling words into the King's mouth. As for the idea of 
taking **the Turk by the beard" at Constantinople, as Theobald pointed 
out, the Turks did not get possession of Constantinople till 1453, or thirty- 
one years after Henry's death. 

V. ii. 219, 220. Flower-de-luce. Fleur-de-lys, or lily, the ancient 
emblem of France. 

V. ii. 236. Untetnperingf. Not having the power to temper, or 
soften. 

V. ii. 242. The elder I vrax. The older I grow. 

V. ii. 260. Break thy mind. Unsold your mind. 

V. ii. 285. Nice customs curtsy. Prudish conventious bow, yield 
to. 

V. ii. 312. Make a circle. Referring to the circles which necro- 
mancers were wont to draw in their enchantments, and within which they 
were secure from evil powers. 

V. ii. 324. Bartholomew-tide. St Bartholomew's Day, August 24th. 

V. ii. 333. For one fair French maid. On account of the love of 
one French girl he gives up his career of French conquest. 

V. ii. 335. Per^iectively. As through a "perspective" — a glass cut 
in such a manner as to produce an optical deception when looked through 
(Schmidt). 

V. ii. 337. Maiden. Unconquered. 

V. ii. 348. In sequeL In sequence. 

V. ii. 352, 353. Matter of g^ant Subject of request 

V. ii. 354. With this addition. With this title. 

V. ii. 356. Praeclarissimus. Most renowned ; Holinshed's error^ 
repeated by Shakespeare, for the pracarissimus (^=trhcher) of the 
original treaty. 

V. ii. 365. Look pale. A fanciful reference to the white cliffs of the 
English and French coasts. 

V. ii. 368. Plant. May plant. 

V. ii. 369. Advance. May advance. 

V. ii. 378. Ill office. Mean action. Cf. ** 'Tis an ill office for a 
gentleman," Two Genilenun of Verona^ III. ii. 39. 

Epilogue. — This epilogue is in the form of a sonnet of the regular 
Shakespearian type — tliree quatrains with alternate rhymes and a closing, 
couplet. Other Shakespearian plays >^ ith a formal epilogue are — 2 Heniy- 
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JK.As You Like It, Troilus and Cressida, AlVs Well that Ends Well^ 
Henry VIII., Pericles, and The 'lempest. 

2. Bending. Under the burden of his task. 

3. In little room, etc. Cf. Pro!. I. 

" 4. By starts. By fits and starts, desultorily. 

7. The world's best garden. C/: V. ii. 36. Achieved. Gained. 

9. In infant bands crown*d King. Henry VI., bom in 1421, only 
eight months before his father's death, became King on that event, but was 
not crowned till 1429. Bands = swaddling clothes. 

12. Made his England bleed. Referring to the Wars of the Roses. 

13. Which oft our stage hath shown. In allusion to the three parts 
oi Henry VI. 

14. Let this acceptance take. Let this play find acceptance with you. 



Helmet, Shield (inside), and Saddleof Henry V., preserved in Westminster Abbey. 
(Selected from drawings in Cough's Sepulchral Monuments.^ 
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The Court of Henry V. 
From a MS. in Corpus Christ! College Library, Cambridge. 
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Abutting;, Prol. I. 21 : bordering 
upon, contiguous to ; also butting 
like a ram. In the line in ques- 
tion the two meanings arc doubtless 
blended in the poet's mind. 

Addiction, I. i. 54 : propensity, in- 
clination. Cf. "to what sport and 
revels his addiction leads him," 
Othello f II, ii. 7. Lat. addictuSy 
from addicoy to adjudge, assign to. 

Addrest, III. iii. 58 : prepared. 
O.F, adresser. 

Admiration, II. ii. 108 : wonder. 
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In Elizabethan English admire and 
its derivatives were frequently used 
in the sense of to wonder, be as- 
tonished at. Cf. Rev. xvii. 6 ; 
Paradise Lost, II. 6jjf 678. 

Advantageable, V, ii. 88 : advan- 
tageous. 

Affiance, II. ii. 127 : trust. Cf. 
**Ah, what's more dangerous than 
this fond affiance ! " 2 Henry Fl.^ 
III. i. 74. 

Alarum, Prol. III. 33: stage direc- 
tion 5 IV. vi. 35 : an alarm 
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sounded on the trumpet. Ital. 
"^//'arw^/" toarms! 

An, II. i. 107; IV. viii. 122: If, 
a contraction of and. It is, hov/- 
cver, uncertain how it came to be 
used in this sense. 

Ancientt II. i. 3. etc. : ensign, 
standard-bearer; originally (like 
em'igri) the flag itself, and then the 
bearer of the flag. Cf. **'Ti8 one 
lago, ancient to the general," 
Othello^ II. i. 66. A corruption of 
Fr. enseigne, from Low Lat. insignia^ 
a standard. 

Annoy, II. ii. 102 : injure. Cf. 
*' thorns that would annoy our 
foot," 2 Henry Vl., III. i. 67. 

Antics, III. ii. 31 : bufl'oons. Cf. 
** the veriest antic in the world," 
Taming of the Shrew y Ind. ction, 101. 
Originally the same as antique, 
Ital. antico, a word used of the 
grotesque figures in old sculptures. 
Hence the sense of the word to- 
day. 

AppertinentS, II. ii. 87 : appurten- 
ances, things pertaining to. 

Argument, III. i. 21 ; III. vii. 37 ; 
IV. i. 146: theme, subject of con- 
sideration. Cf, Paradise Lost, I., 
24. 

Arrant, III. vi. 63 ; IV. vii. 147 : 
notorious, downright, especially in 
an evil sense. Ultimately derived 
from Lat. erransi wandering, and 
thus a variant of errant. 

Attaint, Prol. IV. 39 : illness, weari- 
ness ; in general, anything in- 
jurious. 

Avaimt, III. ii. 21 : begone. Fr. 
avantf forward. 

Avouch, V. i. 75 ; V. ii. 249 : avow, 
acknowledge, /i'vouchmenty as a 
verb, in IV. viii. 38, is one of 
Fluellen's mistakes. 

Awkward, II. iv. 85 : wrong, out 
of order, hence illegitimate. Awk 
= the left hand (etymology un- 
certain). Cf. sinister^ below. 



Basilisks, V. ii. 17 : large cannon, 
named after the basilisk (cockatrice), 
a fabulous deadly serpent. Fr. 
basilic i Gr. ^a.<TL\i<TKOi, little king. 
According to Pliny, the serpent was 
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Basilisk (V. ii. 17). 
From an illuminated MS. ofXVth cent. 

so called because it had a spot on its 
head resembling a crown. See 
Illustration. 

Bawcock, III. ii. 25 : fine fellow. 
Fr. bsau coq, 

Beadle, IV. i. 178 : in the law 
courts, a summoner, one who cites 
persons to appear. O.E. bydel^ 
from beodan, to command. 

Beaver, IV. ii. 44 : strictly the part 
of the helmet over the face, which 
could be raised or lowered (see 
Hamlety I. ii. 230) ; but often used 
by synecdoche for helmet. O.F. 
ba-viere, a child's bib, from baver^ 
to slaver. 

Bedlam, V. i. 19 : mad ; from Bed- 
lam (a corruption of Bethlehem) 
the famous London asylum for 
lunatics. 

Beshrei^, V. ii. 237 : a mild form 
of oath. M.E. beschrcweny to 
curse. 

Besmirch'd, IV. iii. no : soiled. 

Bolt, III. vii. 125 : arrow. 
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Boot, I. ii. 194 : booty, spoil. Make 
boot upon^ to pillage, despoil. 

Bootless, III. iii. 24: unavailing. 
O.E. bity advantage. 

Brave, Prol. III. 5 : fine, gay, mak- 
ing a fine show. 

Bubukles, III. vi. 108: pimples 
Apparently a corruption of bubo, 
abscess, and carbuncle, a blotch, 
gathering. 

Buffet, V. ii. 146: blow. O.F. 
bufct. 

Bully, IV. i. 48 : a brisk, dashing 
fellow. Etymology uncertain. 

Burnet, V. ii. 49 : the pimpernel. 

Butt, I. ii. 186 : target. Fr. but, 
end, purpose, mark aimed at. 

Buxom, III. vi. 27 : gay, lively, 
brisk. O.E. bocsom, bulscm^ flexible, 
from bugan, to bend. 



Capital, V. ii. 96 : chief, principal. 
Lat. caput y head. 

Chambers, Prol. III. 33 : stage direc- 
tion ; a kind of short cannon. 

Chantry, IV. i, 310: a chapel en- 
dowed for the maintenance of 
masses for the dead. O.F. chan- 
ter ie, from chanter, to sing. 

Chattels, II. iii. 50 : property. Ety- 
mologically the same word as cattle 
(by the number of which in a 
pastoral age a man's wealth was 
naturaliy estimated). 

Chuck, III. ii. 26 : chicken, a term 
of endearment. Cf. "dearest 
chuck,** Macbeth, III. ii. 45. 

ChurUsh, IV. i. 15 : rough, boorish; 
from churl, a low-born person, a 
rough fellow. O.E. ceorl. 

Civil, I. ii. 199 : pertaining to the 
city or state ; private and domestic, 
as distinguished from military or 
ecclesiastical. Lat. ci'vi/is, from 
ci'viSf a citizen. The common 
meaning of civil = courteous, is 
secondary, arising from the con- 
trast in manners between dwellers 
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in the city and those in the country, 
Cf. urbane, churlish. 

Close, I. ii. 180 : a musical term, 
close of a passage, cadence. 

Companies, I. i. 55 : companions. 
Cf, ** new friends and stranger com- 
panies," Midsummer Nights Dream, 
I. i. 219. 

Congreeing:, I. ii. 182 : agreeing 
together. 

Congreeted, V. ii. 31 : greeted one 
another; apparently a Shakespearian 
coinage. 

Conjuration, I. ii. 29: a solemn 
appeal. Cf, *' mock not my sense- 
less conjuration, lords, " Richard 
//.,III. ii. 23. 

Consent, I. ii. 180: (more properly 
concent\ concert, harmony. Lat. 
concentus, a singing together, a blend- 
ing of sounds. Cf. "sweet con- 
cent," Faery Slueene, III. xii. 5. 

Consign, V. ii. 90 ; consent, agree. 
Fr. consigner; Lat. cum, will, sig- 
num, a seal. 

Coranto, III. v. 33 : a quick dance. 
Fr. courante ; Ital. coranta. 

Coulter, V. ii. 46 ; ploughshare. 
O.E. culter. 

Coz, IV. iii. 30 : contraction ot 
cousin, common in Shakespeare. 

CuUion, III. ii. 21 : cowardly, base 
wretch ; a vulgar term of abuse. 

Curtle axe, IV. ii. 21 : a short 
sword ; a corruption of cutlass. 

Darnel, V. ii. 45 : a weed common in 
cornfields, and supposed by some to 
be the same as the tares of Scripture. 

Dear, II. ii. 181: heartfelt; in 
Elizabethan speech used of what 
gives either pain or pleasure in. an 
intense degree. Though dear in the 
former sense is derived by Murray 
from O.E. deer, hard, grievous, while 
\Vk the latter sense it comes from 
O.E. de'ore, precious, the distinction 
had certainly been lost sight of be- 
fore Shakespeare's time. Cf, ** my 
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dearest foe," Hamkt^ I. ii. 1S2 ; 
"dear exile,** i^/V^Jr^ //.,!. iii. 181. 

Defunction, I. ii. 58 : death. Lat. 
defunct us^ from defungor^ to dis- 
charge, finish ; hence, to finish one's 
life. 

Dishonest, I. ii. 49 : unchaste. 
Hone it in Shakespeare often means 
chaste, vi tuous, as ^.^., Merry 
Wwet of Windsor^ I. iv. 139; 
Othello, IV. ii. 138. 

Dout» IV. ii. 11: to extinguish, do- 
out, as dofr= do-off. Cf. "this 
folly douts it," Hamlet^ IV. vii. 
192. 

Dub, II. ii. 120; Dubb'd, IV. viii. 

89 : invest with ; used generally in 
a contemptuous sense. Originally 
dub = to confer knighthood upon 
one by a blow of the sword. O £. 
dubban^ to strike ; hence, to confer 
any dignity or character. 

Eke out, Prol. III. 35 : make up 
for, supply deficiencies in. O.E. 
ecan^ to increase. 

Elder- gun, IV. i. 206 t pop-gun, 
made of an elder stick with the pith 
extracted. 

Empery, I, li. 226 : empire. 

Eng^iutted, IV. iii. 83 : swallowed 
up. Fr. engloutt. 

Enow, IV. i. 232, etc. : enough. 

Enscheduled, V ii. 73 : entered in 
a schedule, registered. 

Erst, V. ii. 48 : formerly. Super- 
lative ofere* O.E. ae'rest. 

Evenly, II. iv. 91 : in a direct line. 

Expedience, IV. iii. 70 : expedition, 
haste. Cf. "due expedience," 
Richard II. ^Ih I 

Fain, I. i. 85 ; III. vii. 88 : gladly 
O.E, faegen. 

Fearful, Prol. II. 27 : full of fear. 

Fell, III. iii. 172 savage, cruel. 
O.E. fei. Cf **a dragon fell," 
Facfy Slueeney Book I., II. x. 6. 

Fet, III. i. 18: fetched, drawn. 



Regular past part, of fd.E, feccAen. 
Cf. **farfet," 2 Henry VL^ III. 

Flg^Of a term showing contempt ac- 
companied by the gesture below. 

Flexure* IV. i. 264 : bowing, cring- 
ing.^ 

Flourish, I. ii. 310 : stage direction, 
etc. ; a fanfare of trumpets sounded 
as a prelude to a procession. 

Footed, II. iv. 143 : landed. 

Foragfe, I. ii. 1 10 : to prey, pillage. 

Fore-hand, IV. i. 289 : advantage, 
preference. 

Forsworn, IV. viii. 1 3 : be forsworn 
s= commit perjury. 

Fumitory, V. ii. 45 : a common 
weed, so called either because of its 
smell, or, more probably, from the 
old popular belief that it sprang 
from the vapours of the ground. 
Lat. fumus terra% smoke of the 
earth. 

Galliard, I. ii. 252 : a lively dance 
of Spanish origin. Sp. gallarda, 

Gimmal bit, IV. ii. 49 : double bit 
of a bridle. Gimmel = a pair or 




Gimmal Rings (IV. ii. 49). 

From a silver gilt specimen in the 

Londesborough collection. 
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series of interlocked rings, 
gemellus^ twin. 



Lat. 
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Girded, Prol. III. 27 i invested in a 
siege, surrounded. 

Girdingf, I. ii. 152 : surrounding. 

Gleeking;, V. i. 78 : jeering, scoffing. 

Gloze, L ii. 40 : explain, interpret. 
0,E, gl/san; M.E. glosen, to ex- 
plain. 

God-den, III. ii. 89 : good-evening, 
a corruption of good-even. 

Groat, V. i. 6 1 : a small silver coin 
worth fourpence. The name 
seems curiously enough to have 
been taken from a Bremen coin 
called fTo/e, because it was larger 
than the other coins in use there. 
Old Low Ger. grote, great. 

Guidon, IV. ii. 60 : standard-bearer. 
Fr. guidln. 

Gull, III. vi. 69 : simpleton, dupe ; 
very common in Elizabethan days. 
The word literally means an un- 
fledged nestling. 

Havoc, I. ii. 173 : destroy. Shake- 
speare's only use of the word as a 
verb. Cf, " to waste and havoc 
yonder world," Faradhe Losty x. 
617. Either from O.E. hafoc, a 
hawk, or Welsh, hafocj destruction. 

Heady, I. i. 34 * headstrong, im- 
petuous. 

Helm, IV. vii. 163 : helmet. 

Hilding, IV. ii. 29 : mean, paltry. 
Used also as substantive, "a hilding 
for a livery," Cymbeliney II. ii'. 
122. Prow. Eng. A i/der/if^. O.E. 
hirtderlingf mean, bare (Skeat). 

Hooded, III. vii. 115: falcons were 
always hooded while at rest. .S^^ 
Illustration. 

Hoopt II. ii. 108 : whoop. 

Idly, I. ii. 59 ! carelessly. 

Imbar, I. ii. 94 : hinder, prevent, 

forbid. /i« = in, har. 
Imp. IV. i. 45 : scion, young shoot, 

offspring. M,E, ymf>en, to engraft; 

Low Lat. impotui^ graft. 
Indirectly* II. iv. 94 : dishonestly. 
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Cf, **Fy, what an indirect and 
peevish course," Richard Ill.f 

in. i. 

Intendment, I. ii. 144 : design, pur- 
pose. Fr. entendemcnt. 
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Falconer with Falcon and Hood 

(IV. ii. 29). 

Time of Elizabeth. 

Jack-a-napes, V. ii. 148 : monkey. 

Y or jack on af>ei=jaci of apes, 
Jade» III. V. 19; IV. ii. 46: a 

broken-down horse. 

Kecksies, V. ii. 52 ; stalks of hem- 
lock, kex. 

Kern, III. vii. 56 : a light-armed 
Irish foot soldier. Irish, cearn^ a 
man. 

Kind, Prol. II. 19: having feelini,'s 
of kinship. O.E. cynn^ race, kin. 

Lady, II. i. 38 : a form of oath by 

the Virgin Mary. 
Lavolta, III. v. 33 ; an Italia:> 

dance, very popular in England r.c 

the time. Ital. la •volta^ the wh;rl. 
Lazars, I. i. 15: lepers, from Laz- 

arusy Luke xvi. 20. 
Leas, V, ii, 44 : meadows, grass 

lands. 

Legerity, IV. i. 13 : lightness 1^ 

nimbleness. Fr. UgeritC. 
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LiegfC) II. iv. 26, etc. : sovereign 
lord. Etymology doubtful. Skeat 
derives it from Fr. lige, loyal 5 Old 
High Ger, ledig^ free, unfettered 
by obligation 

Linstock, Prol. III. 33:3 forked 
stick on which the gunner held the 
match to the cannon. 

Lob) IV. ii) 47 : droop, hang down 
heavily. 

Luxurious, IV. iv. 18 : wanton, 
lustful. 

Luxury, III. v. 6 : lust. In mediae- 
val ethics Luxuria was Lechery, the 
seventh of the deadly sins. 

Marches, I. il. 140 : borders, bound- 
aries. O.F. marchcy frontier. 

Marry, III. ii. no, etc. : an interjec- 
tion, originating in the oath, ** By 
Mary,'* and very common in Eliza- 
bethan times. 

MaWy II. i. 52 : the stomach in 
lower animals ; used only in con- 
tempt in reference to human beings. 
M.E. maive ; O.E. maga. 

Mettle, III. V. 15 : material, quality. 
The same word as metal; but the 
one spelling is now reserved for the 
literal, the other for the figurative 
sense. 

Mickle, II. i. 70 : much. O.E. 
mycel^ micel^ 
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Mind, IV. iii. 13, S4 : remind. 

Miscreate* I. ii. 15: wrongly 
created, illegitimate. 

Mortified, I. i. 26 : subdued ; used 
especially of the appetite, as in the 
phrase ** to mortify the flesh." 

Muffler, III. vi. 32 : a kind of scarf 
or veil by which the whole or part 
of a woman's face was hidden. 

Native, II. iv. 95 : natural, genuine. 

Native punishment, IV. i. 173; 
punishment inflicted in one's own 
county, 

Naug^ht) I. ii. 73 : worthless, gf no 
account. 

Nice, V. ii. 285 : precise, fastidious.. 
O.F, nlccy simple, lazy. Lat. ne^ 
not, if/0, to know. The history of 
this word reveals many curious 
changes of meaning. 

Nicely, I. ii. 15; V. ii. 94 : pre- 
cisely, fastidiously. 

**0," Prol. I. 13: 'Wooden O' a 

reference to the Globe Theatre. 

See Illustration. 
Odds, II. iv. 129 : strife. Cf, "this 

peevish odds,** Othello^ II. iii. 
Orisons, II. ii. 53 : prayers. O.F. 

orison ; Lat. ore, to speak, plead. 

Paction, V. ii. 384 : compact. 




The Globe Theatre. 
From an early undated drawing in the British Museum. 

(Prol I. 13.) 
11 
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Palfrey, III. vii. 29 : a saddle horse 
(strictly, a saddle horse for a lady). 
O. F. falefrejyfalefroy, 

Parle, III. iii. 2; Parley, III. ii. 

146 : conference. 

Pass, Prol. II. 39 : passage. 

Passing^, IV. ii. 42 : sarpassing. 

Pavilioned, I. ii. 129 : encamped. 
Fr. pavilion^ a tent. 

Pennon, III. v. 49 : a small flag 
carried on the lance or spear. Fr. 
pennon ; Lat. penna^ a wing. 

Perdurable, IV. v. 7 : very lasting. 
Lat. per^ through, duro^ to last. Cf, 
** cables of perdurable toughness," 
Oihelloy I. iii. 343 ; the only other 
place where the word is used by 
• Shakespeare. 

Perdy, II. i. 52 : a common oath, 
corrupted from Fr. par Dieu, 

Pith, Prol. I II. 21 : substance, strength. 
0,'E.,puiha. 

Pristine, III. ii. 87 : ancient, primi- 
tive. Lat. prtstinui. 

Puissant, I. ii. 116: powerful, 
mighty. Fr. puissant. 

Quit, II. ii. 166 ; IV. i. 122 : to 

absolve, acquit. O.F. qu'tter. 
Quittance, II. ii. 34: requital, re- 
compense. O.F. quitance, 

Reekingf, IV. iii. 10 1 : smoking. 
O.E. recany reocan; Ger. rauchen. 

Rim, IV. iv. 13 : the peritoneum, or 
inner membrane of the stomach. 

Rivage, Prol. ill. 14 : coast, shore. 
Fr. rfvage. 

Robustious, HI. vii. 153; robust, 
boisterous. 

Rub, H. ii. 188 ; V. ii. 33 : impedi- 
ment, obstacle ; used originally of 
any irregularity or obstacle in the 
ground in the game of bowls, Cf, 
** there's the rub," Hamlet, III. 
i. 65; **Each (lust, each straw, 
each little rub," King John, III. 
iv. 128. 



'Sblood, IV. viii. 10 : a commonform 
of oath, God's (Christ's) blood. 

Scambling^, I. i. 4 (pres. part); 
V. ii. 213 (subst.); scrambling. 

Scauld, V. i. 5 : scabby, scurvy ; hence, 
figuratively, vile, contemptible. 

Scions, III. V. 7 : shoots, twigs ; 
hence*, descendants. Fr. sciony from 
sdery to cut. 

Sconce, III. vi. j6 : cover, protec- 
tion ; hence, as here, a bulwark, 
small fort. O.F, esconse ; Low. Lat. 
sconsay from abscondo, to hide. Cf. 
to ensconu. 

Scouring^, I. i. 34 > cleansing, by 
flushing with water. 

Security, II. ii. 44 : confidence, a 
feeling of safety. Cf, "security is 
mortals' chiefest enemy," Macbeth, 
III. v. 32, 33 ; ** whilst Boling- 
broke, through our security, grows 
strong and great," Richard //., III. 
ii. 34. Lat. securusy free from care. 

Self, I. i. I : as adj., self-same. Cf, 
"that self mould," Richard //., I. 
ii. 23. O.E. seljysylf. 

Sennet, V. ii. 402 : stage direction ; 
"a particular set of notes on the 
trumpet or cornet" (Nares). Of 
frequent occurrence in the Eliza- 
bethan drama, and spelt in various 
ways {e.g.y sonnet y in Marlowe's Dr 
Faustus), Etymology uncertain ; 
but it may come ultimately from 
Lat. signumy a sign. 

Shales, IV. ii. 18: shells, husks. 
O.E. scealu, shell, ^hale and scale 
are doublets, 

Shogf, II. iii. 47 ; Shog off; IL i. 4S : 
to move off. Cj. ** let*s shog oft," 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Tihe Cox- 
comby II. i. 

Sinister, II. iv. 85 : dishonest. Lat. 
sinister y on the left hand, ill-omened. 
Cf. awhwardy above. 

Sirrah, IV. vii. 151: a term of 
address of very frequent occurrence 
in Elizabethan plays, and ordinarily 
used in contempt or anger, or 
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to inferiors. Probably from Ice- 
landic sira or sera, sir, originally 
respectful, but later contemptuous 
(Skeat). 

Skirr, IV. vii. 64 : to pass quickly, 
scour. 

Slips, III. i. 31 : leash or string by 
which a dog is hehl ; generally used 
in the plural. 

Slobbery, III. v. 13: muddy, 
sloppy. 

Smirched, III. lii. 17 : stained, 
soiled. 

Sodden, III. v. 17: boiled, from 
teethcy to boil. 

Spital, II. i. 78 ; V. i. 86 : hospital. 
O.F. oip'itaL 

Stemage, Prol. iii. 18 : stem, the 
hind part of the vessel, where the 
steersman stood. 

Strain, II. iv. 51 : race, stock. 
O.E. strynan^ to beget. 

Sumless, I. ii. 165 ; beyond reckon- 
ing, inestimable. 

Sutler, II. i. 114 : one who follows 
an army and sells provisions, etc., 
to the soldiers. Dutch, soetelaar. 

Swashers, IIL ii. 29: braggarts, 
swaggerers. 

Tender, II. ii. 175 :esteem, cherish. 
Cf, '* whose name I tender as dearly 
as my own," Romeo and Juliet^ 

ni. i. 74, 75. 

Threaden, Prol. III. 10 : of thread. 

Cf, golden, wooden. 
To wit, I. ii. 50 : namely, that is to 

say. O.E. To tvitanne^ gerund of 

ivitany to know. 
Treasuries, I. ii. 165 : treasures ; 

the usual meaning of the word in 

Shakespeare. 
Troth-plight, II. i. 20 : plighted 

in troth, affianced. TrotA is a 
doublet oi truth. Plight^ from O.E. 
plihtan^ to imperil, pledge. 
Tucket, III. vi. 120: stage direc- 
tion ; a flourish on the trumpet, or 
signal to advance. Ital. toccata^ a 
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preliminary flourish on a musi^ral 
instrument. 

Tucket sonance, IV. ii. 35 : the 

same as the above. Sonance, from 
Lat. ionansy from son^ to sound. 
Tway, III. ii. 127 ; two. 

Urn, I. ii. 228 : vessel in which the 
aslies of the dead were preserved ; 
hence, poetical for grave. Lat. 
umay from uro^ to burn. 

Varlet, IV. ii. 2 : page, groom^ 
knight's follower. O.F. variety 
originally -vaslety diminutive ot 
'Vassal, Varlet is a doublet of 
'ualet, 

Vaultag^es, II. iv. 124: vaulted 
places of any kind. 

Vaw^ard, IV. iii. 130: vanguard 5 
from 'vanwurd ; tvard= guard. 

Via, IV. ii. 4 : Away ! Forward f a 
common interjection in Elizabethan 
plays. Ital. way used in the same 
sense, from via, way, road. 

Void, IV. vii. 62 : quit, vacate. 

Well-a day, II. i. 38 : alas ! A 
corruption of O.E. nvd Idivd. 

Whiffler, Prol. V. 11 : piper, fife 
player ; hence any officer who led 
the way in a procession. ^PVhiffiers 
originally headed armies or proces- 
sions as fifersor pipers ; in process 
of time the word lohiffiersy which 
had always been used in the sense 
of a piper, came to signify any 
person who went before in a pro- 
cession." — Douce, Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, 

Whiles, I. ii. 108 ; HI. iii. 29; IV. 
iii. 66 : while ; old genitive of the 
substantive «M;^i/if. O.E. ^it;//, time. 
For the addition of the -t in modern 
English cf, against from the orig- 
inal agains, 

Wight, II. i. 63 : person. O.E. 
nviht. 

Wink, II. i. 8 ; V. ii. 327 : to close 
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the eyes. C/. **and I will wink, 
so shall the day seem night," Venus 
and Adonti^ 121. M.E. winken ; 
O.E. 'wincian. 

Winking, III. vii. 153 : blindly. 

Withal, I. i. 81 etc. : with that or 
this ; together ; but often UMd by 
Shakespeare simply for to'tth at the 
end of a sentence. 

Woodmonger, V. 1. 69 : one who 

sells wood, Cf. cheeiemongeT^ iron- 
monger. M.E. monger^ dealer. 
Wots, IV. i. 291: knows. O.E. 
wtfV, past tense of nvitan^ to know, 
used as at present. Shakespeare 
evidently regards it as a true pre- 



sent, and therefore adds the -s, the 
correct form being nvoU 

Yearn, II. Hi. 3 ; IV. iii. 26 : to 
grieve (the only meaning of the word 
in Shakespeare). Cf. **that every 
like is not the same, O Czsar, the 
heart of Brutus yearns to think 
upon," Julius Casary II. ii. 129. 
O.E. yrman^ to grieve, vex. 

Ycrk, IV. vii. 83 : jerk. 

Yoke-fellows, II. iii. 56 ; IV. vi. 
9 : partners, companions \ from a 
pair of draught animals yoked to- 
gether. 
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